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The bargeman crossed the street, out of curi- | lived there for a month; that they never had paid 
osity, like the rest. What was it? A dog run | asou of rent; that the landlord had just turned 
over, a carriage overturned, a drunkard fallen into | them out, and that it was a good riddance. 
| the gutter ? “What did they do for a living ?” mouth almost reached the copper rings in its own- 
| No. It was asmall child seated on a wooden “Nothing at all. The father and mother passed er’s ears. 
|chair. His hair was all tumbled, and he was | the day drinking, and the evening fighting. They “Wait a moment! If nobody else wants him, I 
rubbing his eyes with his fists. He was crying, | were constantly beating their children—two boys, will take him myself!” 
and the flowing tears traced strange outlines on | who begged in the streets, and stole from the The crowd uttered a shout of approval,— 
his unwashed face. small shops.” “Good! good!” 

Cool and dignified, as if he were interrogating a| “Do you think they will come back for this; You are doing a good action! 
child ?” Certainly not. “You are a fine fellow!” 
They had protited by Louveau, in high spirits at the good bargain he 
their moving to had made, and the general approval, took his stand 
him. It was not the with folded arms in the middle of the circle. 
first time that this had “Well, what of it? It is a very simple affair.” 
happened on rent- The crowd followed him out of curiosity, to 
days. Accounts of | the police-station, and did not let his enthusiasm 
such tricks often ap- | cool. 
peared in the news- 
papers. 

Then the policeman 
asked : 


“Wait a moment!” 
Everybody turned round, and saw a big, good- 
| natured red face, stupidly grinning, so that the 


For the Companion. 


THE FOUNDLING OF PARIS. 
By Alphonse Danudet. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 


In the quarter of the Temple, at Paris, is a nar- 
row and somewhat squalid street, called the Rue 
des Enfants Rouges. In the alleyways which 
open upon it, are stagnant pools, puddles of 
black mud, and odors of mould and dirty water. 

Very high houses, with grimy, curtainless 
windows, stand on either side. In them reside 
day-workmen, artisans and masons. Some of 
them are transient lodging-houses of the poorer 
class. On the ground floors are shops for the 
sale of meat, wine, chestnuts, coarse bread and 
what not. No equipages are to be seen on the 
street, or loungers on the sidewalk; only ped- 
lers, who go along crying their second-hand 
wares, and a jostling crowd of workmen com- 
ing out of the shops, with their blouses rolled up 
under their arms. 

It was the eighth day of the month; the day 


” 


lose 


There, according to the custom in such cases, 
Louveau underwent an examination. 
“Your name ?” 
“Francois Louveau, Monsieur the Commissary ; 
‘& married man, and well married, I dare say it— 
to a smart woman, too. It isa good thing for 
me, sir, Iam not very strong—not very 


too, for 


on which poor people pay their rent; or on 
which the landlords, tired of waiting, turn mis- 
ery out of doors. It is the day when you see 
in the passing carts piles of iron beds and wood- 
en tables upside down, mixed up with torn mat- 
tresses and kitchen utensils. There is not even 
a bundle of straw in which to pack these poor 
odds and ends of expelled furniture, which are 
all the worse for being tumbled down rick2ty 
stairways, from the attics to the cellars. 

Night was just coming on. One by one the 
gas-lamps were being lit, and reflected them- 
selves in the pools and windows of the shops. 
There was a chilly fog; and the passers-by has- 
tened their steps. 

Leaning with his back against the counter of a 
wine-shop, in a warm, well-lighted room, Fran- 
cois Louveau was drinking with a certain joiner 
from La Villette. He was a bargeman; and 
his large, rubicund face was expanded in a 
hearty laugh, which made his earrings tremble. 

“So the bargain is made, Monsieur Bubac; 
you buy my cargo of wood, at the price I have 
nained ?” 

“I give you my hand on it.” 

“To your health, then.” 

“To yours.” 

They clinked their glasses; and Louveau, 
with face in air, and eyes half-closed, and clack- 
ing his tongue to taste the white wine, drank a 
deep draught. 

What would you have? Nobody is perfect; 
and Louveau’s failing was white wine. He was 
not a drunkard; by no means. His wile—a 
“smart” woman—would not have tolerated 
drunkenness in him; but he argued that when 
one lives, as does a bargeman, with his feet in 
the water and his bare head in the sun, he must 
take a glass now and then to warm or to re- 
fresh himself. 

And Louveau thought exultingly of the pile 
of new crowns which he would put in his pocket 
on the morrow, after delivering his cargo of 
wood. 

A last shake of the hand, a last glass of wine, 
and the two separated. 

“To-morrow, without fail.” 

“Count on me.” 

Certainly, Louveau would be at the appointed 
place! The bargain was too good a one, and 
it had been too emphatically agreed to, to fall 
through. So the happy bargeman walked down 
towards the Seine, rolling his shoulders, hustling 
the passers-by, and as merry as a school-boy who 
has won a prize. 

‘What will Madame Louveau say, when she 
knows that her man—who is not a genius—has 
sold his wood at the first stroke, and has made a 
first-rate trade ?” 

One or two more bargains like this, and he 
might buy a new barge, and give up the Belle Ar- 
sene, which was beginning to be leaky. This was 
not a reproach; for it had been a sturdy craft in 
its youth. But, after all, everything grows old; 
and Louveau himself knew well that he was not 
as active as in the days when he was aft-boy on 
the rafts of the Marne. 

But what was going on there, over the way? A 
group of gossiping women was gathered about a 
door. The passers stopped, curiously, and talked 
and a policeman, erect in the midst of the group, 
was writing in his memorandum-book. 


, | no one had ever known their name, although the 
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prisoner, the policeman questioned the child, and “2 
took notes of his replies. 

“What is your name ?” 

“Totar.” 

“Victor what ?” 

The boy sobbed more bitterly than ever, and 
cried,— 

“Mamma, mamma!” 

Then a common, dirty, plain-looking woman, 
who was going by, dragging two childrén after 
her, came forward and said to the policeman, “Let 
me speak to him.” 

She knelt down, wiped the little fellow’s face 
and dried his éyes, and kissed his cheeks. 

‘*‘What is your mamma’s name, my dear ?” 

He did not know. 

The policeman then examined the neighbors, 
who stood around. “See here, you ought to know 
about the people to whom this boy belongs.” But 


“Nobody here saw the parents go away ?” They 
had departed early in the morning, the husband 
pushing the cart, the woman carrying a bundle 
under her apron, and the two boys with their 
out, “For shame!” and continued on their way. 
the child on the chair, and had said to him,— 

“Be quiet. I will come for you soon.” And he 


he was hungry, the fruiterer opposite had given 
hima tart. But the tart had been devoured long 
ago, and the boy had begun to cry again. 

The poor innocent little creature was afraid; 
afraid of the dogs which prowled around him; of 
the night which was coming on; of the strangers 
who talked to him; and his little heart beat fast, 
like that of a dying bird. 

The crowd was increasing around him, and the 
tried policeman now took him by the hand to car- 
ry him to the police-station. 

“Well, nobody claims him ?” he said. 








policeman questioned all who lived in the house. 
All that they could tell him was that they had 


had been waiting ever since. As he cried out that | 


strong. Ha! ha! do you see?” 

He had never been so eloquent, and felt his 
tongue loosened. It was the confidence of a 
man who had just made a good trade, and 
has just drunk a bottle of white wine. 

“Your business ?” 

“A bargeman, M. the Commissary ;. com- 
mander of the Belle Arsene,—a rough boat, 
sir, provided with a crew a little blind. Ah! 
ah! my famous crew! Ask of the lock-keep- 
ers from the Pont Marie to Clamency. Do you 
know Clamency, M. the Commissary?” And 
as the people smiled around him, and rather 
exulting in his character as a sturdy bargeman, 
Louveau continued, mouthing his syllables : 

“A pretty place, Clamency, go to! Wooded 
from top to bottom with fine wood, wood easily 
worked. All the joiners and carpenters know it. 
It is there that I buy my cuttings, ha! ha! I 
am famous for my cuttings, M. the Commissa- 
ry! I’ve a good eye for it, do you know! 
not very bright. 
says. 


Iam 
I’m not a genius, as my wife 
But yet I’ve a good eye for wood. See 
here! 1 take a tree as stout as you, with all 
respect, M. the Commissary; I put a rope 
around it—like this”— 
He grasped a policeman, and twisted around 
him a cord which he took from his pocket. 
The policeman re: isted. 
“Let me alone!” he said. 
“It’s only to show M. the Commissary,” re- 
turned Louveau. “I twine the rope around the 
tree thus, and when I have got its measure, I 
twine it round again and again; I don’t remem- 
ber how many times I twine it. It’s my wife 
who keeps count—a great head ny wife’s!” 
The spectators were greatly amused, and the 
Commissary himself deigned to sinile behind 
his table. When the merriment had somewhat 
subsided, he asked,— 
“What do you propose to make of this child 2?” 
“Not a capitalist, that’s sure! ‘here never 
was a capitalist in my family. Dll make a bold 
bargeman of him, like the 1cst.” 
“Have you any children :” 
“I should think I had, M. the Commissary ! 
A girl that can walk, and a child at the breast. 
Not bad, is it, fora man who is not a genius? 
With this boy there will be three; but, bah! 
when there’s enough for two, there’s enough for 
three. You settle down with a little, you take in 
your waist, and you try to sell your wood at a 
better price.” 

And Louveau’s earrings shook with his fat smile, 


hands in their pockets. And the passers-by cried | whilst he cast a satisfied glance around the room. 


A large book was pushed toward him; and, as 


It was past mid-day when the woman had put | he could not write, he made a cross at the foot of 


| the page. 


well. 


Then the Commissary delivered the foundling 


to him. 


“Take the little one, Louveau, and bring him up 
If I hear anything about him, I will keep 


| you posted. But it is not likely that his parents 


will ever claim him. 
}an honest man, and I trust you. 
| your wife. 
and, good-by !” 


As for you, you seem to be 
Always obey 
Don’t drink too much white wine— 


When he found himself alone in the street, with 


his piece of stamped paper in his pocket, and 
holding his new charge by the hand, the bargeman 


| all on a sudden felt his enthusiasm die out, and 


perceived the enormity of his conduct. 
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He would always be the same boasting simple- 
ton, then? He could not go his way like every- 
body else, without mixing up with what did not 
concern him? He foresaw the rage of Madame 
Louveau. What a welcome he was about to re- 
ceive! Whata terrible thing is a “smart” wife to 
a poor man who wears his heart on his sleeve ! He 
would never dare, he thought, to go home; neith- 
er dlid he dare to return to the Commissary. What 
should he do ? 


They walked along in the fog, Louveau gesticu- | 
lating and talking to himself, getting ready some- | 


thing to say; meanwhile Victor was dragging his 
shoes through the mud. 

At last Louveau stopped, took the boy in his 
arms, the little fellow clasping his neck. The em- 
brace of the tiny arms tightly clinging to him, 
gave him a little more courage. He continued on 
his way. 

Well, at all hazards he would risk going home. 
If Madame Louveau turned hiin out of doors, it 
would be time enough to carry the foundling back 
to the police. Perhaps, however, she would keep 
him over night, and that would be at least one 
good dinner gained for the little outcast. 

They reached the Austerlitz Bridge, where the 
Belle Arsene was moored. The dull odor of the 
cargoes of potatoes filled the night air. A whole 
flotilla of boats groaned and creaked in the shad- 
ow of the river; the descent of the tide made the 
lanterns swing back and forth, and caused the 
crossed chains to grate against each other. 

In order to reach his boat, Louveau crossed two 
lighters made fast to the foot-bridges. It was 
densely dark. A small lamp lit up the window of 
the cabin, and a luminous ray which glimmered 
under the door lit the way to the Bel/e Arsene. 

The voice of Madame Louveau could be heard 
within, scolding the children, as she attended to 
the cooking. 

“Will you stop, Clara ?” 

It was too late to retreat. The bargeman took 
courage, and pushed open the door. 

His wife’s back was turned toward him; she 
was bending over the saucepan. But she recog- 


nized his step, and said, without turning round,— | 


“Ah! it’s you, Francois? How late you are!” 

The potatoes leaped about in the frying-pan, and 
the steam which escaped from the boiling pot 
toward the open door clouded the window-panes 
of the cabin. 

Francois had put the foundling on the floor, 
and the poor litile fellow, perceiving the heat of 


the cabin, felt his little fists becoming less stiff 


and chilled. 

He smiled, and said, in a piping voice,— 

“It’s warm.” 

Madame Louveau turned suddenly, and point- 
ing to the ragged child, standing in the middle of 
the room, cried out, in an angry tone, 

“What is that ?” 

“A surprise, ha! ha!” said the bargeman, lau¢h- 





ing nervously. 
“A surprise!” 
He laughed clear to his ears, to keep himself in 


countenance; but he heartily wished that be was | 


a hundred feet under ground. 
And while his wife, awaiting an explanation, 


looked at him ferociously, he related the story in | 


a confused way, with supplicating eyes, like those 
of a dog which is being threatened. 

The boy’s parents, Louveau said, had abandoned 
him; he had found him crying on the sidewalk, 
and when it was asked who wanted him, he, Lou- 
veau, had replied,— 

“T do.” 

The Commissary had said, “Take him away, 
then.” 

‘Is it not true, little one ?’ 
ing at the boy. 

Then Madame Louveau quite lost her temper. 

“You are a fool, Louveau!” she cried, “or you 
have drunk too much. Did anybody ever hear of 
such a piece of folly? You want, then, to starve 
us out? You think that we are too rich—that we 
have more bread than we can eat—too much room 
to sleep in?” 

Francois looked at his shoes without answer- 
ing. 

“But, you wretch, look at yourself, and at us! 
Your boat is as full of holes as a skimmer. And 
now you must amuse yourself by picking stray 
children of other people out of the gutter!” 

The poor man had already said all this to him- 
self. He did not think of protesting against his 
wife’s anger. He hung his head like a criminal 
receiving his sentence. 

“You must oblige me by carrying this child 
back to the commissary of police. If he objects 
to taking him again, you will tell him that your 
wife does not want the boy. Do you understand ?” 


added Louveau, look- 


She walked towards him, with her saucepan in 
her hand, making a threatening gesture. 

The bargeman promised to do all that she 
wished. 

“Come,” said he, “don’t be angry. I did the 
best I knew how. I was mistaken—that’s enough ! 
Shall I carry him back now, at once ?” 

The worthy fellow’s submissive manner softened 
Madame Louveau. Perhaps, too, she thought of 
one of her own children, lost and all alone in the 
night, his hand stretched out appealingly to the 
passers-by. She turned around to put her sauce- 
pan on the fire, and said, in a crabbed tone,— 


” 


Madame Louveau was so angry that she poked | 
the fire furiously. 

“To-morrow morning, I tell you, you must get 
rid of him.” 

A long silence ensued. The woman laid the 
table petulantly, hitting the glasses against each 
other, and throwing down the forks. Clara, fright- 
ened, crouched up in a corner. The baby grum- 
bled on the bed, and the foundling gazed ad- 
miringly on the glowing embers. Perhaps he had 
never, since he was born, seen a fire. 

He was delighted when he found himself at the 
table, with a napkin around his neck, and some 
potatoes on his plate. He greedily devoured what 
was put before him. Madame Louveau waited 
on him testily, though in her heart she was some- 
what touched by the child’s hunger. Little Clara, 
delighted, caressed the new-comer with her spoon ; 
while the frightened Louveau did not dare to raise 
his eyes. 

The meal ended, and the children put to bed, 
Madame Louveau sat down by the fire, and took 
the waif on her knees, to clean him up a little. 

“T can’t put him to bed,” she said, “while he is 
so dirty. Dll wager that he has never seen so 
much as a sponge or a comb.” 

The boy turned around like a top in her arms. 
After he had been washed and combed, the poor 
little fellow, with his rosy nose, and his round 
hands, proved to be not so homely, after all. 
Madame Louveau regarded the result of her work 
| with a shade of satisfaction. 

“T wonder,” she said, “how old he is ?” 
Francois put down his pipe, delighted to be 


thought of marrying. Although he supplied all 
her wants to the day of his death, she never for- 
gave him for his hasty marriage. 

I had a little sister five years younger than my- 
self, who was acripple and used crutches. When 
she was four years old, I pushed her off the front 
porch, and, in falling, she struck her right knee 
against a stone. 

It was raining, and my mother had told me to 
stay on the porch with Lilly. Father and Joe, 
the negro man, were flailing oats on the barn floor, 
and I wished to be with them; but Lilly cried af- 
ter me when I started out through the rain, and 
my mother called me back. This made me so an- 
gry that I pushed my sister, and she fell from the 
porch backward. 

Her knee was badly bruised, and after three 
weeks of painful swelling, her leg withered away. 
She never walked on it again. Yet she still loved 
me, and I loved her. 

When I was whipped, everybody on the farm 
knew it, for I had a voice like an organ-pipe, and 
on such occasions I used it with much vigor. Lilly 
would come hobbling on her crutches to the bug- 
gy-house, and get behindit. After my father had 
gone away, she would come in to me and reach 
her little arms up around my neck, and kiss me, 
and say,— 

“Never mind, Tom! When you get old, like 
Joe, you will be good and not have to be whipped, 
won't you ?” 

Our farm was in the bend of a creek, in Cen- 
tral Kentucky. On the north side of the creek 


I didn’t like to be called a coward, so when 
Harve seized my arm, I moved off with him out 
of the gate. From time to time I looked back, as 
we went away, and could see my sister leaning 
against the fence, watching us through the pickets 
till we were out of sight among the bushes. 

She was weeping, and if Harve had not kept 
up such a chatter about snakes, and coons, and 
ground-hogs, and dog-fights, and everything else 
that was exciting to a wild boy, I would have had 
compassion on my loving little sister, whom I had 
made helpless for life. 

She was weeping because I was leaving her, 
and because she knew the danger of my being 
again whipped by my father. Harve knew just 
how to keep my thoughts away from her and 
everything else that was good, and he did it. 

Jocky was grazing not far away and did not 
notice us, as we turned the logs and hunted 
our game, till we came upon a large black snake, 
coiled in his nest. The dog jumped up on a log 
above it and began to bark, and, in less time than 
I can tell it, Jocky came, tearing and bellowing, 
over the rocks and bushes, like a fury, right for 
the dog. 

Harve was the first to run, and he bounded up 
a leaning elm close by. I started for home, with 
the dog and bull close behind me. Rover would 
stop and bay the bull for a moment, and then 
come on, with the bull pressing hard after. Again 
he would stop and bay, it seemed to me, to give 
me time to escape. 

So we went, boy, dog and bull, till we came in 


g 
1g, 





thus appealed to. It was the first time that even- 


ing that his wife had spoken to him, and a ques- | 


| tion is almost a return to peace. 

He got up and took some cord from his pocket. 

| “How old? Ha! ha! I'll tell you in a minute. 
Ha! ha!” 

He took the boy, and twined the cord around 
| him, as he was wont to do with the trees at Cla- 
mency. 

His wife looked on, bewildered. 

“What on earth are you doing ?” 

“I’m taking his measure, ha! ha! 
his measure !” 

She snatched the cord from his hands, and threw 
it to the other end of the room. 

“My poor man, how stupid you are! 
is not a staddle!” 

There was no chance for poor Francois that 
night. He beat his retreat all abashed, whilst his 
wife put the foundling to bed beside Clara. 

The little girl lay asleep with her fists tightly 
closed. She dimly perceived that something was 
being slipped down beside her. She stretched out 
her arms, pushed her new neighbor into a corner, 
thrust her elbows into his eyes, turned over, and 
| went to sleep agtin. And now the lamp was put 
/out. The Seine, rippling around the boat, softly 

balanced the flouting house. The little foundling 

felt a gentle warmth enveloping him, and went to 
| sleep, with the strange sensation of something 
like a caressing hand resting on his head. 


I’m taking 


A child 


(To be continued.) 
————~+or- 
For the Companion, 


THE TWO LITTLE CRUTCHES. 

When I was thirteen years old, everybody but 
my mother called me a bad boy. Aunt Betsy 
| turned down her face and looked wisely at me 
over her green glasses, whenever I was in an an- 
gry mood, and said, “You take after yer daddy.” 

She likened everything that was bad to my fa- 
ther, and “You take after yer daddy” was the 
worst she ever said about anybody or anything. 
| If the pigs broke into the garden and rooted up 
her bed of garlic or elecampane, she told me, 
“They take after yer daddy.” If her ginger-tea 
was too strong, or her “belch-draps” had too much 
assafoetida, “They’re like yer daddy” was the way 
she told me of it. So I was only one of the many 
bad things that vexed Aunt Betsy. 

My mother said I was “easily led,” like her 
brother ‘Tom, who allowed his wife to persuade 
him to move to Lilinois, and then left her and was 
| led by an oily-tongued preacher to join the Mor- 

Mons. 

| My father was a stern man, and Aunt Betsy 
was his only sister, whom he “inherited,” he said, 
along with the farm. Grandfather left surviving 
| him only these two children. In his will he had 





marry first, he should be charged with the support 
of Aunt Betsy. 

Father waited till he was thirty years old to give 
Aunt Betsy a chance for the farm, he said. She 
caught a cold which resulted in neuralgia. It de- 
stroyed the sight of her right eye, and left a great 
red socket. 

She maintained that the cold was the result of 
eating cold turnips, but my father said it was 
caused by her waiting on the front porch one No- 
vember evening to speak to Riley Chapel, as he 
passed homeward from the mill. 

Riley was an old bachelor, who had once escort- 
ed Aunt Betsy home from a picnic, when she was 
a girl; and she always blushed at the mention of 
his name, and sought every possible opportunity 
to have a word with him, although he was equal- 
| ly careful to avoid her. 

Father concluded that a lady forty-five years 





provided that whoever married first of the two | 
should own the farm; and that if my father should | 





“It is not possible this evening; the police-sta- | old, with only one eye, could never select a good 
tion is closed. And now that you have brought | husband, so he married, and the farm was his. 
him, you can’t leave him on the sidewalk. We'll; Aunt Betsy said he was hasty, and assured him 
keep him to-night; but to-morrow morning”—| and his bride that, at their age, she had scarcely | 





was a rocky bluff, which stood, bold and abrupt, 
|a hundred yards back from it. This bluff was 
| about forty feet high and a half-mile in length, 
| coming up close to the creek at the east end. 

| On this bluff, about thirty yards back from its 
brow, stood our farm-house. East of the house 
was the garden, and still east of that a woodland 
pasture, the brow of the bluff serving as a fence 
on the south side. A gate led from the house to 
the garden, and another from the garden to the 
pasture. 

In this pasture my father kept Jocky, the bull. 
Jocky was generally good-natured, but he hated 
dogs. If ever a dog came into his enclosure, the 
bull would run furiously at it, and rave and tear 
the earth with his hoofs. So my father gave me 
strict orders never to go into this pasture with a 
dog. 

Harve Griffin once brought his big yellow dog 
| to our house. Harve was a poor boy who lived 
} about a mile up the creek with his mother. He 
said he never had a father, and never needed one, 
for he was always able “to take care of himself.” 
My father called him a bad boy, and Aunt Betsy 
said, “He takes after yer daddy.” 
| But I rather liked Harve. Harve always gave 

me sympathy when I had been whipped, and that 
pleased me. 

This was the first time Harve had ever brought 
his dog with him, and Lilly and I were in great 
glee about it. The dog was playful, and would 

| hold one end of a stick in his mouth and allow 

| me to lead him, running up and down the garden 
walks. He finally tired of this, and seizing my 
hat in his mouth, took it to the far corner of the 
garden to bury it in the soft earth. 

| Lilly laughed, and crutched across to see the 

| sport. It made my heart beat fast for very joy to 
hear the merry ripple of her laugh, as the poor lit- 
tle cripple leaned there upon her crutches. I remem- 
her well how I looked at her, and resolved never 
todo or say anything that would give her pain. 
But my good resolution was soon forgotten when 
Harve said,— 

“Le’s take ole Rove down in the paster an’ hunt 
snakes.” 

Hunting snakes was a favorite sport with Harve, 
and me, too, for that matter. Many a time had 
we gone through the woods, turning rotten logs 
over, and killing snakes that were hidden under 
them, and Harve’s proposal suited me exactly. 

“All right,” said I. “Aunt Betsy is sick abed, 
and I can go where I please. There’s lot’s 0’ logs 
down there that ha’nt been turned over since win- 

| ter.” And we started, with a bound, to the gar- 
den-gate leading to the pasture. My sister said, 
quickly ,— 

“Oh, don’t go, Tom! don’t go! You know pa 
told you never to take a dog into the pasture, and 

| I’m afraid old Jocky might kill you all.” 

“Pshaw!” said Harve. “Gals don’t know it 
all. I wouldn’t be afeard uv a whole drove uv 
| bulls like old Jocky. Come on, Tom!” 

I hesitated and turned towards my sister. The 
joy of the moment before had all left her face, 
and, with a look of sadness, she said to me, in an 
undertone, so that Harve could not hear,— 

“Please, Tom, don’t go! You know pa’ll whip 
you again, and oh, he does whip so hard! Don’t 
go, Tom! don’t go! I’ve nobody to play with but 
you, and I'll be so lonely if you go off to the| 
woods! Stay, and let’s—let’s—let’s—gather flow- | 
ers for a bouquet.” 


sight of the garden. My sister was still there. 
When she saw my danger she spread the gate 
wide open and stood behind, holding it. I went 
through like a race-horse, and she pushed the 
gate violently, attempting to shut it before the bull 
could follow me, but before the latch caught, the 
bull was against it, and my little crippled sister 
was thrown back upon the ground. 

The bull rushed on after me till I ran through 
the gate leading to the house, which was held 
open by Aunt Betsy. She heard the noise of the 
race, and had come out, her head tied up with a 
large towel, and her left ear stuffed with camphor 
cotton. 

“Oh, the pesky ole bull will kill ye, Tom! 
takes after yer daddy.” 

I thought he was after me, but did not dare tell 
her so. 

When Jocky had been stopped he turned and 
rushed towards my sister. 

I cannot describe the scene that followed, nor 
my feelings as I saw her lifeless body carried in- 
to the great room of the house. 

I am now a weary old man. My father’s will 
has long since yielded to the power of death. 
Aunt Betsy, many years ago, peered into my 
mother’s coffin, and her own lifeless form soon 
followed my mother to the churchyard where my 
little crippled sister lies. 

The only memorials of the bitter past that I 
have cared to cherish, are the two little crutches 
that hang just inside my chamber-door. “Two 
little crutches!” They recall a loving memory 
and a dreadful scene, and they have given resolu- 
tion to my weak will and made me a strong man. 

SamMveL A. Dysart. 


—_4@>—- 
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FAITHFULNESS, 


There is many a lamp that is lighted; 
We behold them near and afar; 

But not many of them, my brother, 
Shine steadily on like a star. 


He 
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CAST AWAY IN JAPAN. 
By GC. A. Stephens. 
In FivE NumBERs.—No. 1. 


Wrecked on the Coast of Niphon, 

If there is a boy among all our readers whose name 
is Burzillai, he will doubtless know how to pronounce 
the name of the young man whose history I am about 
to relate, and who certainly met with the most singu- 
lar adventures which the writer has ever heard of. His 
name was, and ix, Barzillai Berry—for he still lives, I 
think, or at least was living in the winter of 1883. But 
lest the word prove a “jaw-breaker” to some, its pro- 
nunciation may be set down, Bar-zil-lay, with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable. 

Like many another old Hebrew name, it is terrible to 
the tongue and eye, but noble in its significance. It 
means /ron of the Lord, or in other words, Strong and 
True. 

But it by no means follows that a lad with a noble 
name will turn out a noble man; three “George Wash- 
ingtons” were hanged last year for murder, also a 
“Thomas Jefferson” and an “Abraham Lincoln” for 
heinous offences. The Barzillai of my biography was 
strong enough, but it was hardly, at all times, the 
strength of the Lord; at least his father did not thus 
esteem it; and he is by no means held up as an exam- 

ple for any boy to imitate. 
| Early History, 
Till the spring he was sixteen, “‘Barzy,” as he was 
| called, by way of abbreviating his rather unwieldy 


# : 7 ‘ d ‘ pre-nomen, had lived quietly at home in the town of 
She tried to think of something interesting, and S——, Massachusetts, with his father, mother and 


gathering flowers seemed nicest to her. Harve younger brothers; and probably nothing was further 
was getting impatient. He called again, rather | from his plans—if he had any—than to explore Japan. 
sharply this time,— 


Mr. Berry, his father, was a cooper by trade, and his 
“Come on, Tom! Send Sis in the house. 


Gals | name was also Barzillai. 
is house furniture, anyhow. I know what’s the| Any one might suppose that in the course of his for- 
matter. You're afeared uv yer daddy. He'll ty-five years he would have heard enough of it with- 
never know it if that gal don’t tell, uaa? T'd lick out inflicting it upon his son. But such seems not to 
her ef she ever did. I jest wouldn’t have a daddy Save Suen he sae, . Cea gerente eugene : 


” ~ : - an abnormally strong desire to reappear, by name, in 
t wus iallus wallupin = with a rawhide, I | their children—not always to the entire satisfaction of 
wouldn’t. I’d be a man, an’ do as I please. Don’t | the children. 


be a coward. Come along!” I have lately heard of a man named Nebuchadnezzar 
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Coffin, who insisted on christening his son Nebuchadnez- 
zar Coffin, Jr. The lad’s schoolmates worked the Baby- 
lonish appellation up into a number of nicknames, not 
pleasing to him; they sang out to him as Nezzy, or 
Nebby, or Chaddy, as the whim prompted them, 
and sometimes yelled, “Here you, Nebucut!” The 
name offered a fine field for ingenuity in too familiar 
address. The boy endured it till he was twenty-one, 
and then celebrated the first day of his majority by 
legally changing Nebuchadnezzar to Clarence—and 
thereby showed his good taste. 

Barzillai the father, and ‘“‘Barzy” the son, worked 
together in the cooper-shop amidst heaps of fresh ash 
shavings, and made many butter firkins, washtubs, 
pork barrels and much other useful woodware. Bar- 
zy’s head, in fact, was but a shade darker than a pile 
of fine ash shavings; the other boys of the place some- 
times called him “putty-head,’’ when maliciously in- 
clined—an insult for which he generally made them 
sorry. 

For he was a strong, large-boned youth and a sturdy 
wrestler, though commonly very good-natured. His 
eyes were curiously light blue and his face fresh and 
white, but for a tinge of ruddy color; indeed, he was 
strikingly light-complexioned. He possessed, more- 
over, a good voice for singing; and the church choris- 
ter liked his tenor so well that he constantly coaxed 
him to go into the “gallery” to sing on Sundays. But 
Barzy was too bashful for that as yet. In his chamber 
at home he was addicted to “sawing” an old fiddle, 
and also owned a fife and a banjo. 


Temper and Rashness. 


In a word, Barzy was an average New England vil- 
lage boy, not specially remarkable for anything in 
particular; and in due course he would probably have 
made a good cooper and inherited the cooper business, 
but for an unseemly altercation with his father one 
morning concerning a ‘‘cross-cut”’ saw. 

Barzy had filed the saw. But his father, on examin- 
ing it, said contemptuously that there was no “set”? in 
it. Barzy, who thought that he had done a good job, 
was led to reply disrespectfully that there was “set” 
enough in it for his use, or for any one else who could 
“saw” straight. Barzy prided himself on the use of 
tools; and the saucy imputation was given that his 
father could not saw “straight.” 

Mr. Berry then said, bluntly, that Barzy was a dolt, 
and talked like one. 

To this statement Barzy rejoined, unfilially, that his 
father had better file the saw himself, and added, with 
a touch of rebelliousness, that he might do so in future. 

Such language from son to father being deemed quite 
out of character in rural Massachusetts, Mr. Berry con- 
sidered it necessary to correct Barzy with physical 
chastisement, and to do so at once. Like many other 
fathers, he did not fully realize how large his boy had 
been growing during the last year or two. He lay 
hold of Barzy, and succeeded in applying an ash-barrel 
stave to his son’s person with vigor. 

This may have been as it should be; at least that was 
what Mr. Berry believed, and he was no doubt greatly 
astonished and scandalized when Barzy, being now 
much warmed up, both in person and in temper, re- 
sisted the chastisement most impenitently. 


An Outcast. 


Matters in the Berry family having come to so 
shocking a pass as this, the hitherto well-behaved and 
ingenuous Barzy found himself a disowned son and 
an outcast, with the world before him and the house 
door closed behind him. 

This is not an incident of yesterday. It happened 
in the spring of the year 1844, and indeed, has a flavor 
of the early half of our century about it—a spice of 
early New England rigor. For a boy to raise his hand 
against his father then was a well-nigh unpardonable 
offence, as it should be now, and in any century. 

When Barzy walked out of S—— that evening, he 
felt that the never-to-be-overlooked deed had been 
done! that the “die was cast” with him, and that he 
was leaving home forever and a day. 

He wandered around, an aimless vagrant, for a 
week, sleeping in barns and picking up a precarious 
living; and though purposeless, he gradually ap- 
proached the sea coast at Buzzard’s Bay. 

It is odd how certainly a runaway, or an outcast boy 
of that age, will reach the sea. Perhaps it is for no 
better reason than that water runs down hill—if any- 
body knows the real why that is so. 

Three weeks afterwards Barzy saw the salt water 
for the first time, and ere many days had shipped on 
board the whale ship Lauriston, or Lawrence (the 
name is a matter of some uncertainty), bound for a 
three years’ cruise in the Pacific Ocean. 

A great deal has been written about the miseries of 
naughty boys who run away and go to sea; and it is 
quite likely that they do have a sufficiently bad time of 
it. Barzy’s case, though he did not run away exactly, 
seems to have been no exception. But the doleful 
story of how a sailor boy is used at sea is too old and 
stale to rehearse here. Besides, Barzy did not fare so 
badly as he might; for he was of the right turn and dis- 
position to make his way fairly on shipboard. Of 
course, it was a great change from his former life at 
home; for very soon our quondam cooper lad, who had 
never till now been twenty miles outside his native vil- 
lage, was facing icebergs and clinging to frozen rigging 
in storm and sleet off Cape Horn. 

He confesses that he did ample penance during a 
year for that regretable resistance in his father’s shop. 

Barzy was a large boy; the labors to which he was 
now forced to apply himself developed his muscle. 
He was found in time to have a sure hand at throwing 
the harpoon; during the last three months of the cruise 
he had been made oat-steerer, and had “struck” two 
whales. 

Wrecked. 

During the third year of the cruise, the ship, being 

then in the Pacific Ocean, went to what are termed the 


“Japan grounds,” in pursuit of sperm whales there; | 


and during her second week off the northerly coast of 
Niphon she was caught in a typhoon, had her sails 
carried away, and, during the night following, was driv- 
en on a shoal off the east shore of the great island. 
Tremendous waves broke over her; the boats were all 
staved; and the vessel breaking up toward morning, 
seven of the crew—and these rather fortuitously than 
by any efforts which they themselves were able to 
make—reached the shore in a half-drowned condition. 

Seven only out of a crew of fifty-six! One of these 
seven castaways was Barzillai Berry. 





In the gray light of dawn they crept to a mud and 
straw hut, which they saw in the bight of a little cove. 
But the odd-visaged and blue-jeaned Japanese fisher- 
man, with his wife and their five naked children, fled 
away in screaming fright at sight of them; and in the 
| course of half an hour, our poor fellows, who were 
shivering in the hut, heard above the roar of the 
breakers loud and prolonged shouts; and on looking 
out, found that the hut was surrounded by a body of 
several hundred brown soldiers, in curious gray and 
yellow uniforms, carrying swords and long matchlock 
guns. 

Menacingly presenting these weapons, they crowded 
around; and three or four who were probably officers 
spoke and gesticulated fiercely. Of this ‘“palaver” 
the American sailors understood not a word; but see- 
ing that resistance was useless, they submitted to have 
their arms bound and to be blindfolded. In this con- 
dition they were dragged away and made to march 
over rough ground, whither they knew not; and till 
late in the afternoon, without a morsel of food, they 
were driven onward, pricked repeatedly with swords 
whenever they faltered or stumbled. 
| ‘That large class of despondent persons who, from a 
kind of chronic lack of faith, fail to perceive that the 
world is really making any true progress, should con- 
trast the present kindly relations between our country 
and Japan with the condition of affairs in 184. Now 
an American is as safe in Japan as in his own country. 
But up to as late as 1850, an English or American sail- 
or, wrecked on the Japanese coasts, was invayiably 
tortured and commonly put to death. 

From 1840 to 1846, the crews of three American 
| whale-ships, last seen on these coasts, are thought to 
| have perished to a man at the hands of the Japanese, 












CAST AWAY IN JAPAN. 


in compliance with their cruel laws regarding stran- 
gers. In 1849 thirteen sailors, the survivors of the 
wrecked ship Lagoda, were rescued and brought home 
by the U.S. warship Preble, after enduring most atro- 
cious indignities for a year and a ha!f—being kept shut 
up in noisome dungeons and in the wet and slimy holds 
of junks, up to their knees in bilge-water. 

Towards evening a town was reached (as the poor 
fellows judged from the sounds) and shortly after, 
they were thrust into some kind of pen or enclosure. 
Here, with the bandages still on their heads, they passed 
the night, without food or water and in great misery. 
The mate of the vessel, venturing to free his head from 
the cloths, was beaten severely with the backs of the 
guards’ swords. 

A Strange Proceeding. 

Next day they were taken into a large yard, inclosed 
by a double row of bamboo pales and having a covered 
platform on one side, where were seated a number of 
old men in richly embroidered tunics with enormous 
sleeves. These were probably magistrates or judges. 
About them waited numerous officers and soldiers. 

The Americans were brought upon the platform, be- 
fore the old men, and their eyes uncovered. One of 
the officials then harangued them; but of his meaning 
they, of course, remained utterly ignorant. 

Soon a large cross, twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
having the cross-bar about half that length, was brought 
forward. This emblem of the Christian faith was 
thrown on the flooring, in front of the sailors. Judge 
and soldiers then preserved silence, evidently in ex- 
pectation of some act on the part of the strangers. 

But our fellow-countrymen were utterly at a loss to 
know what was expected of them. 

As if in great fury at their non-compliance with 
some order of command, the officials rushed upon them, 
after a time, and beat them most savagely, trampling 
and spitting upon the cross themselves, and by signs, 
giving the Americans to understand that unless they 
did likewise, they should be put to death. 

Under such circumstances, the mate and five of the 
sailors made no scruples of doing as they were bidden. 

But the sixth, who refused, was the Massachusetts 
boy, “Barzy.”’ Either from some religious feeling, or 
from perversity owing to the brutal treatment which 
he had received, he obstinately refused to set foot on 
the cross, nor could all their blows and pricks compel 
him to do so. 

Near half an hour was spent haranguing and beating 
him ; other tortures were then applied, one consisting 
of a belt with sharp beads inside it, which was repeat- 
edly buckled round his body, but the unleavened ob- 











stinacy of Barzy’s disposition had risen; they could 
not subdue him. Immediately a detail of soldiers bound 
and carried him away, along with the cross, to a tem- 
ple just outside the court; and here his horrified ship- 
mates saw him fastened with outspread arms to the 
cross, which was then raised up and planted in the 
ground, to the left of the temple, according to the 
Japanese method of exposing criminals who had of- 
fended their gods. 

The other six sailors were then marched away, and 
at length taken to Yedo. The last they saw of Barzy, 
he was hanging there by his arms, and a crowd of 
Japanese boys were pelting him with stones. Natur- 
ally they believed that he made his end there; and at 
the close of their long and terrible captivity, they re- 
ported his death by this horrible mode of execution. 

But it was not destined that Barzy should thus make 
his exit from the world; he had not been seriously 
wounded by his tortures, and was only tied to the 
cross-bar; nor did the stones, sticks, and old dead cats 
with which the crowd pelted him, injure him very 
badly. But pain from the strained position and faint- 


| 





ness from lack of food so overcame him at length, that | 


he lost consciousness for a time, or at least remembers 


nothing more of his sufferings until evening, when the | 


cool air probably revived him. 

He was still hanging by his arms, but the crowd had 
dispersed ; it was dark; he was alone in his misery; 
but inside the temple close by he could see a light, and 
with famished sharpness of nostril, he smelled food. 
His guards were supping, at their leisure, along with 
the priests in the temple. 

Frightful pains racked his body; and as he writhed 
about, he found that the cords had stretched, from 
the strain of his weight; by'drawing himself up some- 


what by his right arm, 
he was able to slip out 
his left hand, and then 
very soon liberated him- 
self. But so strained and 
stiffened had he become 
from the unnatural po- 
sition, that it was some 
time before he could 
rise from the ground, to 
which, at first, he had 
fallen like a log. 


} 
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Bold Self-Defence. 

It was night. No one 
had observed him thus 
far; and he might, per 
haps, have stolen away 
unobserved, had he chosen. But it is a curious illus. 
tration of this young man’s temper, that instead of 
seeking to escape, he went directly to the temple 
where the guards and priests were. In accordance 
with Japanese religious ordinance, the soldiers guard 
ing him had left their arms outside the temple door. 
Barzy possessed himself of one of the keen, razor-like 
swords of the country; and next moment the Japan 
ese, at their bowls of broth and curry, were amazed 
and affrighted to see their “stranger” victim making 
at them sword in hand. 

Two of them were attacked and floored on the in- 
stant; the others escaped, to raise an alarm. 

Barzy, meantime, sat down to the broth and curry, 
famished with near sixty hours of fasting, and, though 
expecting that death was not far off, he ate greedily, 
“and felt much refreshed.” 

He had scarcely finished the food, when a rush of 
feet and a horrible din of gongs, bells and shouts, an- 
nounced the approach of the soldiers. Seizing the 
sword, he stood by the door, determined to defend 
himself and die fighting. 

But Japanese superstition probably saved his life this 
time. It was unlawful to fetch weapons into the tem 
ple. The soldiers merely observed him through the 
door and windows, but made no attempt, either to 
shoot with their match-locks, or thrust at him with 
their swords and pikes; nor did any of them dare en- 
ter to seize him. Not less than three or four hundred 
soldiers had surrounded the temple, however; and out- 
side these was a crowd of people extending back as far 
as our beleaguered young fellow-countryman could see. 
He was the focus of a vast public excitement. Four 
or five priests were moving about with upraised hands, 
vociferating prayers or maledictions. 

Thus the morning and the day passed, with Barzy 
standing at his door, on the defensive, and the shout- 
ing multitude outside; and frightful as was the clamor, 
he was nigh falling asleep in the midst of it, for he had 
not closed his eyes for three nights. 


Japanese Giants. 


An effort was to be made to capture the “foreign 
devil,’ however. During the afternoon, Barzy was 
astounded, and for a moment filled with terror, at the 
appearance before his doorway of two monstrous black 
figures, in human form, indeed, but enormously fleshy ; 
giants, in fact, whom Barzy thought to be not less than 
eight and nine feet in height ! for one was considera- 
bly larger than the other. Never had he even dreamed 





gnomes. Not only were they gigantic in stature, but 
the enormous muscles of their arms, chests and legs, 
together with singular folds, or wattles, of flesh, hang- 
ing from their jowls and sides, gave them a peculiarly 
ferocious aspect. 

The hitherto unappalled Barzy nearly dropped his 
sword from sheer fright. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 
A Local Holiday. 

There is nothing in the world quite like New Year's 
Day as it is observed in New York. New Yorkers 
might call it Lady Day if that name were not already 
appropriated. 

Christmas, though dear to us all, is in a peculiar 
sense Children’s Day; the Fourth of July is All-Boys’ 
Day; Thanksgiving is consecrated to Old Folks at 
Home; and every festival has some special signiticance 
of the kind. 

The first day of the year, in the city of New York, 
is the day when ladies may display their best skill, 
taste and bounty as housekeepers, and shine out in all 
the lustre of their charms, set off by the most beauti- 
ful attire which they can command. Men have nothing 
to do with it, except to call upon them at their houses 
and pay them the homage of their admiration. 

It is a good custom, all of the olden time, and has 
been observed in the city from the time when Peter 
Stuyvesant, the first Dutch governor, stumped about 
New Amsterdam on his silver leg. 

Washington's Reception. 

On New Year’s Day, 1790, President Washington, 
then in the first year of his first term, lived at the 
Franklin House in Cherry Street, New York, a region 
now chiefly occupied by sailors’ boarding-houses and 
beer-shops. 

The city was then a little Dutch town of cobble- 
stones and gardens, containing about fourteen hundred 
houses and twenty thousand people, most of whom 
were tradesmen and mechanics of very limited means. 

The President had lived among them several months, 
but most of them had held aloof through the awe in- 
spired by his great character and his high office. But 
on this New Year's Day a great number of them put 
on their best cocked hats, their Sunday wigs, and all 
their best clothes, and called upon the President. 

The day was unusually mild and fine. Most of the 
townsmen called about noon, quite filling the reception. 
rooms of the Franklin House. Each individual was 
introduced by name to the President, who was much 
interested in the novel custom, and responded with 
more than his usual cordiality to the New Year's salu- 
tations. The worthy New Yorkers withdrew from the 
house greatly pleased with the President's urbanity. 

In the evening Mrs. Washington received callers, as- 
sisted by a few ladies of her more familiar circle. It 
was a brilliant moonlight night, and the temperature 
was 80 summer-like that the ladies were dressed in 
their lightest attire. 

The visitors were introduced by ‘the gentleman-in- 
waiting,” and after being presented to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, seated themselves about the room. A tray con- 
taining cakes, tea and coffee, was handed round from 
time to time, and Mrs. Washington moved about the 
rooms conversing with persons whose faces she re- 
membered. 

She was overheard to say to a lady standing near 
her,— 

“Of all the incidents of the day, none has so pleased 
the general [she always called her husband the general 
at that period] as the friendly greetings of the gentle- 
men who visited him at noon.” 

The President himself alluded to the subject, and 
asked whether the observance of the day was custom- 
ary. 

“Tt is,” replied one, ‘‘an annual custom derived from 
our Dutch forefathers, and we have always observed 
it so.” 

The President seemed much interested, and said,— 

“The highly-favored situation of New York will, in 











process of years, attract emigrants, who will gradually 
change its ancient customs and manners; but whatever 
changes take place, never forget the cordial, cheerful 
observance of New Year’s Day.” 

The people of New York have followed the excel- 
lent advice given them by the Father of their Country, 
and the day is still observed with very much of its an- 
cient spirit and universality. Indeed, the first day of 
the year in the city of New York is of all the holidays 
the one most universally observed. I think more peo- 
ple cease from labor and give themselves up to enjoy- 
ment on that day, than on the Fourth of July. 


Flowers, 

The stranger, on looking out of his window in the 
morning, or strolling about the neighborhood of his 
hotel, perceives at once that something unusual is pre- 
paring. The upper part of the city is assuming a fes- 
tive appearance. All blinds are open, all windows 
glisten, all curtains are fresh and clean, and in many 
windows flowers may be seen, and gleams of some- 
thing ornamental. 

Flowers, indeed, of late years, play a brilliant part 
in the festivity. The flower-gardeners within three 
hundred miles of the city begin to accumulate camel- 
lias, rose-buds, and other flowers which, by the garden- 
er’s art, can be kept fresh for a few days. This gar- 
nered loveliness, packed in layers of cotton wool, is 
conveyed by express to the city the day and night be- 
fore, and made into baskets, bouquets and wreaths. It 
is pleasant to sit by a window about nine in the morn. 


| ing, and see the flowers carried past, some structures 


so large that they are borne by four men. 


Refreshments. 

In olden times, (as some persons now living can re- 
member,) ladies expended their chief care upon load- 
ing their New Year’s tables. Never since have I seen 
such masses of provisions exhibited as I used to see 
every New Year’s at the house of a family of Dutch 
descent who lived in Brooklyn, Long Island. The 
master of the house had been everything, which mul- 
tiplies acquaintances. He had been fireman, soldier, 
Odd Fellow, good fellow, alderman and contractor; 
and his wife, a comely dame, of high proficiency in all 
branches of the culinary art, used to prepare a table of 


of such men. Their massive heads and huge, ugly | such astounding profusion, that I hardly dare to de- 
faces realized the worst nursery tales of ogres and | seribe it, 
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There were usually four turkeys upon it, of| Some ladies reckon up their callers and speak 


enormous 


size, and there were two vessels of | boastfully of their number. 


This has encouraged 


pickled oysters which, 1 think, must have each | the fire-company style of visitation, and threat- 


contained half a barrel. There were rounds of 
beef, roasted and boiled, and huge masses of a 
Dutch compound called “head cheese,” built up 
into architectural forms and decorated with pars- 





ened at one time to bring New Year’s calling into 
disrepute. 


It is safe to agree in opinion with General 


Washington, and I certainly hope with him that, 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


ley. 
and some without. The mince-pies, turnovers, 
tarts, New Year cakes, were exhibited in mounds, 
and incredible fantastic heaps. 

Besides the food on the tables, there was pro- 
vision made down-stairs for supplying hot oysters 
in various forms, with hot coffee, and (if the 
truth must be told), with hot punch. 

There was an immense bowl of cold punch, of 
potent composition, standing in the room, and 


a ‘ . . , | 
There were birds, some with their feathers 


kept replenished from ten in the morning until | 


midnight. Man has searcely invented any intoxi- 
cating compound which was not provided every 
year at this old-fashioned house. And not at this 
old house only. 

Forty years ago, nearly every house provided 
wine and punch. The consequence was, that the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, on New Year’s 
Day, from four, P. M., until midnight, contained 
more drunken men than could be found in any 
other population of equal extent on earth. To 
say that a hundred thousand persons were very 
hilarious in the streets in the evening, would 
probably be within the truth. 

This excess is no longer practised. Instead of 
the groaning tables of a former period, we now 
find the most beautiful display of flowers. In 
some houses at present, no table is spread at all. 
Usually, however, there is an elegant semblance 
of refreshments to be discerned somewhere in the 
distance, of which callers are formally invited to 
partake, but which only the more polite and self- 
possessed gentlemen do more than glance at. 

Gentlemen of the old school, and some very 
good gentlemen of the new, still make a point of 
going to the table, and taking something nice in 
homage of the ladies who provide it. 

About the middle of the afternoon, when the 
work of calling is in full tide, the streets present a 
singular and truly brilliant appearance. All the 
showy and elegant vehicles in the city are in mo- 
tion, drawn by beautiful horses, two, four, six, 
and occasionally as many as eight, conveying men 
only. 

Not a lady is to be seen in the fashionable 
streets. Men dressed to perfection, adorned with 
button-hole bouquets and wearing light-colored 
gloves, are seen on every hand, singly, in twos, in 
threes, in fours, in groups, in gangs, in clubs, in 
crowds, in whole fire-companies, moving on to 
call upon ladies, or upon a popular clergyman, or 
upon His Honor the mayor, or some political 
Boss of great magnitude. 

It is this last abuse which has threatened of 
late years to spoil and put an end to the beautiful 
and unique festival. ‘There was a popular author- 
ess, some years ago, who was obliged to close her 
house, hundreds of her readers 
thought it becoming in them to pay her their re- 
spects on the first day of the year. 

From eleven in the morning until eleven in the 
evening, she could scarcely find time to sit down, 
and she was obliged to take so many sips and in- 
finitesimal bites, that she had to suffer the pangs 
of indigestion, without having enjoyed the pre- 
vious delizht of a feast. 

To many ladies the day is one of extreme fa- 
tigue and some danger, from a similar cause. 


because some 


People call on that day who call on no other, and 
thus turn a lovely castom into ridicule and tor- 
ment. 


whatever changes take place in the city of New 
York, the people there will never omit their pecul- 
iar observance of New Year’s Day. 

JAMES PARTON. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S HOPE. 
Do not look at life’s long sorrow, 
See how small each moment's pain— 
God will help thee on the morrow, 
Every day begin again. 
—_— + e—_ ——_—___—— 
THE TWO SPEAKERS. 
The American House of Representatives has 
just installed a new Speaker in its chair; and 
when the English Parliament meets in February, 
a new Speaker will also be chosen to preside over 
its deliberations. 

Of course the American Speaker derives his 

title from the older English office. But the mode 
of election, and the various powers of the two 
Speakers, differ in several important respects. 
The American Speaker is nominated by the cau- 
cus of the party which forms the majority of the 
new House, and is chosen by a majority of the 
votes of members present at the election. He is 
always a party man, and the election of our 
Speaker is always made on strictly party lines. 

On the other hand, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons is selected, not by his party, but by the 
Cabinet. Virtually, he is the choice of the Prime 
Minister for the time being. When the Commons 
meet, the Prime Minister rises and proposes the 
name of the new candidate; and he is almost in- 
variably chosen by common consent and without 
a formal vote. 

While the American Speaker only holds office 
two years, the duration of a Congress, the Eng- 
lish Speaker retains the chair throughout a Par- 
liament of seven years. The latter, too, is usual- 
ly continued in office, no matter which party is in 
power, through several successive Parliaments, 
and as long as he wishes to retain the place. 

If a Liberal Speaker presided over a Liberal Par- 
liament, and then a Tory Parliament comes in, 
the Tory Cabinet usually keeps him, though a 
political opponent, in the Chair! 

The present English Speaker, Sir Henry Brand, 
who had been elected by the Liberals, was again 
proposed by Disraeli, when he and the Tories came 
into power in 1874. Thus the Speakership in Eng- 
land 1s not, strictly speaking, decided on partisan 
grounds. 

The Speaker of the American House has larger 
powers than his English namesake. He appoints 
all the committees who shape the legislation of 
the Congress; and by reason of this power, he 
exercises an important influence upon the course 
which that legislation shall take. 

But in the English Parliament there never were, 
until recently, committees for the shaping of gen- 
eral legislation. That task was always assumed, 
and still is so to a large extent, by the Cabinet. 
Last year certain “grand committees” were ap- 
pointed, to examine and report bills relating to 
certain special topics, in order to husband the time 
of the over-burdened House. 

These committees were nominated, not by the 


| Speaker, but by the Prime Minister. While, there- 


fore, the American Speaker is endowed with very 
important powers, beyond those appertaining to 


mons is for the most part confined to his purely | 
parliamentary authority. 

The American Speaker, after his term of office 
is finished, sinks to the level of an ordinary mem- 
ber of the House, if elected again to that body. 
If he is able, he becomes naturally one of the 
leaders of his party on the floor of the House. If 
not, he finds his position solely according to his 
talents, even though he has occupied so high a 
dignity. 

For the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
however, there remain, after he has for many 
years occupied the chair, substantial promotion 
and honor. It has long been the English custom 
to elevate the retiring Speaker to the peerage. 

Moreover, he is not made simply a baron,—a 
peer of the lowest rank,—but is given the next 
higher dignity, that of a viscount; and he takes 
his seat in the House of Lords, with a goodly pen- 
sion of twenty-five thousand dollars a year for 
life. 

But while the English Speaker is thus usually 
“laid on the shelf,” and considered out of the line 
of further political honors, the American Speaker 
is often in a position of prominence as a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

Speaker Polk became President and Speaker 
Colfax Vice-President; and Speakers Clay, Blaine, 
Randall and others have been aspirants for the 
highest place. Only one English Speaker—Sir 
Henry Addington—rose to the office of Prime 
Minister within the present century. 

——————<~oe——_—_—_— 
ONE BY ONE. 
One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the moments fall; 
Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all— 
ne by one. 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 


Learn what present duties teach— 
One by one. 


— Selected. 





THE EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 

The year 1883 is one which will be sadly re- 

membered as a year of sorrow and calamity. 
Happily there was no great war to destroy human 
life and property ; but, on the other hand, while 
no country could boast of prosperity, even in an 
average degree, the disasters of the year were nu- 
merous and great. 
Great Britain has had the Irish problem before 
her, which is yet unsolved. The whole govern- 
mental progress of the nation is stopped while 
this obstruction blocks the way. Such events as 
the murder of James Carey, the informer, and the 
explosions in the underground railway-tunnels of 
London, are a reminder of the determination of 
England's secret enemies. 

France has changed her ministry twice during 
the year. She has had some trouble, but very lit- 
tle, with Prince Napoleon Jerome, who is the heir 
of the Bonapartist pretensions to the throne. And 
she is engaged in difficult and unpromising foreign 
enterprises in Madagascar and Tonquin. 

In Germany nothing has occurred of any im- 
portance, nor are the affairs of Austria-Hungary 
worthy of special mention. Italy has distin- 
guished herself by a successful resumption of spe- 
cie payments in gold, after a very long suspension. 
In Russia the event of the year was the corona- 
tion of the Czar. 

Spain has seen two changes of the Government. 
There has been one small and easily suppressed 
insurrection. The most exciting event of the year 
was the incident in Paris, on the return of King 
Alfonso from Germany, when he was grossly in- 
sulted by a French mob. 

We should not omit to take note of a revolu- 
tion in the Republic of Ecuador, of another in 
Hayti, of the numerous cabinet crises in Bulgaria 
and Servia, of the coronation of King Kalakaua 
of the Hawaiian Islands; of the rising in Egypt 
under El Mahdi, the false prophet, and of the 
change of administration in Canada, where the 
Marquis of Lorne ended his term as Governor- 
General, and was succeeded by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

In our own country there has been very little of 
political interest to record. The three most im- 
portant changes in the laws of the country are 
those which introduce the civil service reform, 
change the tariff, and reduce letter-postage to two 
cents. 

But there are other matters deserving notice, 
such as the long and vain trial of the star-route 
conspirators ; the great and unsuccessful telegraph 
strike; the completion of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad ; the decision of the Supreme Court that 
the Civil Rights Bill was unconstitutional; the 
transfer of the command of the army from Gen. 
Sherman to Gen. Sheridan; and the adoption of 


| in Ischia, where four thousand persons perished, 


There were earthquakes, at Athens, in Asia Minor, 


and in Java, where the loss of life was nearly one 
hundred thousand. 

Tornadoes, in this and other countries; floods, 
as in India, where hundreds of villages were sub- 
merged; the cholera, in India and in Egypt; fam- 
ine, in Asia Minor and Hayti; the horrible affair 
at Sunderland, in England, where two hundred 
school-children were crushed to death; the capsiz- 
ing of the steamship Daphne, while launching, with 
the loss of one hundred and fifty lives; the Anti- 
Jewish riots in Hungary and Russia; such is a 
partial list of the horrors of the year. 

The great men who have passed away are many. 
From the royal circle are missed the Comte de 
Chambord, who almost became King of France, 
and Prince Frederick Charles, brother of the Kai- 
ser William of Germany. 

Gambetta, the greatest French Republican ; Gen. 
Chanzy, a hero of the war of 1871; Gortschakoff, 
the great Russian chancellor; Lord Overstone, 
who made the Bank of England what it is to-day ; 
and Karl Marx, the founder of the revolutionary 
society known as the International,—have dropped 
from the ranks of foreign statesmen and politi- 
cians. 

Among American statesmen who have died are 
no less than four ex-cabinet officers,—Jeremiah S. 
Black, Lot M. Morrill, Marshall Jewell and Timo- 
thy O. Howe; besides Alexander H. Stephens, 
Governor of Georgia at the time of his death; and 
ex-Senator Edwin D. Morgan. 

Nor must we forget William E. Dodge and Pe- 
ter Cooper, eminent philanthropists; Sojourner 
Truth, the colored lecturess; or “Tom Thumb,” 
who, small as he was, filled a large place in the 
community, a generation ago. 





ONLY A BABY. 

One sultry day last summer, at a time when children 
of the poorer class in Philadelphia were dying by the 
scores every week, a bloated old man staggered up the 
steps of a physician’s dwelling. The boys shouted 
after him, ‘‘Old Bourbon,” the name by which he had 
been known in the locality in which he lived for many 
years. 

“The baby’s worse,” he said, standing hat in hand 
when he met the doctor coming out. 

“You’ve been here for me every day for a week,” 
explained the doctor. “I cannot go again to-day. I 
told the child’s mother there was no chance this morn- 
ing. It was dying then.” 

““Won’t you come now?” 

“No; I have not a minute to spare. 
tients waiting whom I can help.” 

“Old Bourbon” followed him to his carriage door, 
twisting his rag of a hat in his shaking hands. ‘She's 
—she’s all I’ve got, doctor.” 

But the doctor, with a pitying nod, drove away, and 
the old man, nearly sobered by his keen distress, crept 
home to the attic where his little grandchild lay dying. 
Whatever nursing or kindness little Mary had known, 
had come from “Old Bourbon.” Her mother had six 
other children, and went out washing every day. The 
poor old drunkard and the innocent baby were left to 
form a strange friendship for each other. She called 
for him now feebly, as she lay on her mother’s lap. 

“Daddy! daddy! Come to me!” 

He kneeled down and put his finger into the tiny 
withered hand. The tears ran down his bloated cheeks. 

“God, leave her to me! God, leave her to me!” he 
muttered. 

“Daddy, come to Mary!” she cried once more, and 
then the little soul, whose taste of life had been so bit- 
ter, passed on into the unseen. 

It was only a baby. Its mother, who had six other 
half-starved children to feed, shed but few tears over it. 
The doctorsentin certificate of its death with a dozen 
others. Inthe weekly bill of mortality there was an 
item, “Of cholera infantum, seventy.” Little Mary 
was one of the seventy. That was all. Her record 
was ended. The world had done with her. 

But an old trembling man crept next Sunday into 
the back pew of the little mission church, not far from 
the attic in which he lived. He stopped the clergyman 
when service was over. 

“Why, is this you, Bour—— I beg your pardon. 
What is your real name?” 

“John Black, sir. I want to take my name again. 
I’m thinkin’ of signin’ the pledge ’n’ pullin’ up for the 
rest of the time left,’’ stammered the poor wretch. 

The clergyman was wise and helpful. John did ‘‘pull 
up.” He lived but a few months after that, but he did 
what he could to live a decent, honest, Christian life 
in that time. 

“The Lord is merciful, John,”’ his friend said to 
him, as he lay dying. 

“IT know it, sir. I’m not much acquainted with Him. 
But I’ve been tryin’ to foller little Mary. I hear her 
always cryin’, ‘Daddy, come to me.’ I’m comin’. An’ 
I reckon He’ll not turn me back.” 

Even the baby had its work to do, and had done it. 


+0 + 
AMERICAN. 


Lord Coleridge, while in Philadelphia, gave a few 
words of advice to some Quaker boys as to the authors 


There are pa- 





the new “standard time.” 


may mention the general celebration throughout 
Christendom of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Martin Luther. The crops of the 
world have been fair, but not abundant. No 
country has been greatly deficient, and not one 
has had a great excess. 

Business has not been active and not highly prof- 
itable. The list of mercantile failures is a very long 
one, and the number of failures of great magni- 
tude is almost unparalleled. Strikes have been 
very frequent, and have affected many countries 
and many trades. 

Rarely has there been a year when the elements, 
disease, and the carelessness of men have caused 











every presiding office, the Speaker of the Com- 


Of matters which concern the whole world, we | 


the loss of so many lives as was the case in 1883. 


that they should read in order to form their habits of 
thought and their style. The opinion of this great jur- 
ist will probably surprise many of our readers. Among 
| poets, Shakespeare, Milton and Wordsworth, in his es- 
| timation, came first, then Gray and Keats; of prose 
writers, first Bolingbroke, then “the greatest advo- 
cate since Cicero, Lord Erskine,” Burke, Hooker and 
, Bacon. 
| Among our own writers, the Englishman: named 
Daniel Webster, Bryant and “‘our greatest writer, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,” declaring that they were to be 
preferred before all others, “because they were dis- 
tinctively American, expressing nobly and simply the 
characteristics of their own country. Mr. Longfellow, 
although a sweet and true poet, might have been Eng- 
| lish, French or Italian; he was not American.” 
Whether we agree with this eminent critic or not, it 
is worthy of attention that he considers the fact that a 
book is distinctively American in spirit and style the 
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best recommendation to Americans; while we are too 
apt to value our own writers just in proportion as they 
resemble some English classic. 

It was observed, too, that at the last exhibition of 
pictures by our artists in the Parisian salons, those 
were most admired which portrayed national subjects, 
—a group of Indians against the blue sky of the West; 
a negro’s hut; some Southern children among the live 
oaks of Louisiana. The numberless “Breton peas- 
ants,” “Italian beggars,” etc., etc., were passed with- 
out notice. 

Our artists are slow in learning that no imitative art 
or literature has ever been strong or successful. It was 
only when Germany ceased to ape France that she gave 
the world Goethe and Jean Paul, and when Russia 
spoke in her own tongue of her own people, Push- 
kin and Tourgenieff took their place among the great 
masters of the pen. 

Other nations recognize the fact that the native 
American has a character of his own quite distinct 
from that of his English, Scotch or French ancestor; a 
character which deserves expression in art, literature 
and manners. It is time that we saw this also, and by 
respecting ourselves, commanded more respect from 
others. 

— ~— 


HOME GUARDS. 

During the late Civil War there were organized in 
some of the Northern and Southern States “Home 
Guards,” for the protection of the citizens’ homes 
against the marauders of both armies. Many of these 
companies did good service, but others were composed 
of those men who had stayed at home to keep away 
from battle-fields. These were always alarmed when 
Federal or Confederate soldiers were reported as being 
in the vicinity. The terror of certain Home Guards in 
Kentucky was Morgan’s cavalry, hard riders and des- 
perate fighters. 

One bright morning, the captain of the Guards of E— 
called out his company for drill. They looked warlike, 
with their glistening guns, as they wheeled by twos and 
fours, and every man carried himself as proudly as if 
the spirit of battle were raging within his breast. 

Suddenly, a horseman appeared on the “pike” lead- 
ing into the main street of the town. He was a picture 
of terror, without hat or coat and with his hair toss- 
ing wildly about, as he galloped furiously down the 
street, using arms and heels and voice to urge on his 
flying horse. 

Just as he reached the soldiers, his horse shied at the 
polished bayonets and landed the rider in the middle 
of the street. 

*“Morgan’s coming!’’ gasped out the terrified mes- 
senger, scrambling to his feet. 

**Morgan’s coming! Run for your lives!” he dhied, 
jumping on his horse and clattering off with one more 
frightful ery of ‘““Morgan’s coming!” 

The captain of the soldiers was just about to give 
the order of ‘Attention,’ when he heard the terrible 
cry. He faltered. The bright sword dropped suddenly 
from its magnificent flourish. The soldiers for an in- 
stant looked at each other and at their leader, then the 
line began to waver. 

“‘Shoulder—arms!”’ shouted the captain, attempting 
to pluck up his courage. <A few of his men obeyed; 
some of them failed to hear it, and others, throwing 
down their guns, took to their heels. 

‘Break ranks!” yelled the captain, already half way 
to the nearest store. 

In a few minutes not a “Home Guard” was to be 
seen, while citizens were hurrying about, consulting 
anxiously as to what should be done. 

But Morgan did not come. A farmer, coming in 
from the neighborhood where the dreaded rebel was 
supposed to be, reported that a few recruits had passed 
through the county on their way to join Morgan’s com- 
mand further South. This had caused the scare. 


™ 
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NOT ALARMED, 

What is there about a graveyard which so frightens 
people that few care to enter one, at night? Even the 
sailor who has faced a hurricane, or the guns of an en- 
emy, will goa long way around, at night, rather than 
take the short cut that leads across the village church- 
yard. 

An interesting story, which is yet told at the fire- 
sides of Vermont, brings out the fearlessness of the hero 
of Ticonderoga, and his indifference to the supersti- 
tion that then ruled in the community. 

There was a dispute one day inthe village where 
Ethan Allen lived as to how far his well-known cour- 
age would permit him to go in deeds of daring. The 
dispute finally resulted in a wager being proposed to 
Allen. The terms were that he should go to the 
graveyard, on a dark, stormy night, without a lantern, 
enter a certain vault, open a coffin, and lay his hand on 
the skull of the skeleton within. His word was to be 
taken as the guarantee of the performance. 

When the dark night came, not a few of Allen’s ad 
mirers thought that his courage would fail him. But 
he went to the graveyard, entered the tomb, groped his 
way in the dark to a coffin, took off its lid, and laid his 
hand on the skeleton’s skull. 

Just then a sepulchral voice exclaimed,— 

“That’s my skull!” 

“All right,” thought Allen, who suspected that some 
one had followed him to see if he could frighten him, 
“T’ll show him what I dare do.” 

He replaced the lid, and opening another coffin, 
placed his hand on its skull. Again was heard the 
voice, saying,— 

“That's my skull!” 

“That’s a lie,”’ exclaimed Allen; ‘‘no man ever had 
two skulls.” 

From that day the villagers believed that Ethan Al- 
len’s courage was bounded by no human limitations. 
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A MOTHER’S DEVOTION. 

Every naturalist can tell anecdotes of birds who, by 
their self-sacrificing devotion, have illustrated Cole- 
ridge’s lines : ‘ 

“A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.” 

Several years ago, a father and his son, a lad of six- 
teen, were rowing on a Maine lake, far back in the for- 
est. Suddenly they saw a large loon swimming towards 
them and beating the water with her wings, as if anx- 
ious to attract their attention. 

The boy was greatly excited by the strange sight of 








this bold approach of the most wary of birds. Am- 
bitious to kill a loon—a most difficult feat, as the bird 
dives at the flash—he grasped the gun, which was ly- 
ing on the bottom of the boat, but his father’s hand ar- 
1 sted him. 

“See there, my son!” he said, pointing to two small 
loons, off to the right, swimming away as fast as their 
little feet could carry them. 

‘The old loon is their mother,”’ he continued. ‘She 
did not see us in time to swim with them to some safe 
place. Now she is exposing herself to danger in order 
to draw our attention away from her young and that 
they may escape. 

“You see before you a touching illustration of a 
mother’s devotion. Your own mother would do the 
same for you. Could you have the heart to shoot that 
loon?” 

The boy laid the gun down and watched the loon, as 
she swam towards her brood. 
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IRISH ODDITIES. 

In view of the trouble which England has in gov- 
erning Ireland, sundry Englishmen have said that it 
would be a blessing to England should some convul- 
sion of nature sink that island to the bottom of the 
sea. 

Such a catastrophe would deprive the world of a 
warm-hearted, industrious people, and of a great deal 
of the humor with which it lessens the friction of life. 
For Pat has few equals in drollery, or in the wit of his 
repartees, as the following anecdotes illustrate: 


An Irish lady was a spectator at a coronation ban 
quet. Anxious to secure a souvenir of the occasion, 
she pocketed one of the spoons. A lackey saw her 
take it and demanded its return. 

‘Don’t you lay a finger on me,”’ answered the wom 
an, hysterically, ‘‘or I'll scream my heart out!” She 
retained her spoon, as the footman did not wish for a 
“scene” at the royal banquet. 

Several gentlemen, passengers on a steamboat, were 
talking about suicides. As the conversation flagged, 
one of the gentlemen turned to an Irishman, who had 
been listening to their talk, and banteringly asked,— 

“Pat! why don’t you drown yourself?” 

“Oh! shure, if me head was as hivy as yir own, I 
would,” answered the man. 

An Irishman, while taking his first lesson from the 
drill-sergeant, was ordered to—— 

“Carry-y-y arms!”” 

“Where? in me fist?” asked the raw recruit. 

There once lived in a certain city in Maine a penu- 
rious Englishman, who was fond of talking about him- 
self. One day he was complaining to a group of listen- 
ers—they had to be listeners when he was present— 
that it was so hard to secure good laundry-work. 

“These Chinamen, with those long tassels hon their 
*eads, they do very well,” said he. “But I can’t get 
hany woman to hiron well for me. They hall want so 
much pay, too!”’ 

An Irishwoman, who had suffered from his mean- 
ness, was passing by, and stopped to listen. 

“T tell you what,” he continued, ‘I should like to 
start a laundry myself. I could get plenty hof girls, 
and I would pay them by the day. I would give them, 
I would give them—let’s see—I would give them’”’—— 

“Tin cints, yir honor, tin cints!”’ shouted the woman, 
as she hurried on from the laughing crowd. 

An Irishman who had been in New York City a 
short time was asked at election day about his politics. 

“You’re a Democrat, aint you? or are you a Repub- 
lican?” 

“T don’t know, at all,”’ said Pat, “‘but whativer it is, 
I’m agin ther guvirnmint!”’ 

His experience with the government in old Ireland 
had not been satisfactory. 
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HISTORY OF A SONG. 
Mr. Bennett, a music-writer, and Mr. Webster were 
intimate friends. The latter was subject to melancholy. 
He came in to where his friend Webster was at busi 
ness one day, while in a depression of spirits. 


“What is the matter now?” said Bennett, noticing 

his sad countenance. 

“No matter,” said Webster; ‘it will be right by- 

and-by.” 

“Yes; that sweet by-and-by,”’ said Bennett. ‘‘Would 

not that sentiment make a good hymn, Webster?” 

“Maybe it would,” replied Webster, indifferently. 

Turning to his desk, Bennett wrote the three verses 

of the hymn, and handed them to Webster. When he 
read them, his whole demeanor changed. Stepping to 
his desk, he began to write the notes. 

Having finished them he requested his violin, and 
layed the melody. In a few minutes more he had the 
our parts of the chorus jotted down. It was not over 

thirty minutes from the first thought of the hymn be- 
fore the two friends, and two others who had come in 
in the meantime, were singing all the parts together. 

A bystander, who had been attracted by the music, 

and had listened in tearful silence, remarked, ‘““That 
hymn is immortal.” 

It is now sung in every land under the sun.—Zx- 

change. 
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BROWNING’S FIRST VENTURE. 
Fifty years divide Mr. Browning’s latest (not, we 
hope, his last) book, ‘‘Jocoseria,” from his earliest. A 
late writer gives the following account of his first pro- 
duction : 


“Pauline; a Fragment of a Confession,’’ published 
anonymously in 1833, is a long monologue in blank 
verse—one of the most remarkable poetic productions, 
either as regards promise or performance, ever given 
in the world by a youth of one and twenty. 

Neither Shelley nor Byron—we doubt even Keatse— 
had written, still less published, any such verse, or any 
verse at all comparable to it, at that age; though, of 
these three, Keats died under twenty-five, Shelley un- 
der thirty, Byron little over thirty-six. 

The little volume—now among the rarissima of mod- 
ern poetic rarities—failed, of course, to make any im- 
pression on the general public, or to secure even an 
esoteric audience, though it had the honor to draw 
down on itself the gibes of a Fraserian critic, and to 
attract the cordial and enthusiastic praise (with clear 
prophecy of its author’s future greatness) of John Stu- 
art Mill and of William Johnson Fox in the Monthly 
Repository. 

Mtr. Browning never reprinted or acknowledged this 
juvenile poem until 1868, when he was induced, under 
considerable outward pressure, to include it in the first 
volume of a new edition of his collected writings. 


—_—__+o+___—_ 


A LITTLE fellow in a primary school, after he had 
correctly spelled the word “knife,” asked his teacher 
the puzzling conundrum, ‘But what is the k for?” 


| 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. J. S. HULLMAN, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “It is of 
good service in the troubles arising from alcoholism, 
and gives satisfaction in my practice.” [Adv. 

> - — 

Salt Rheum is the most common skin disease, and 
Hood's Sarsaparilla the best remedy. [Adv. 

ES ae 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla stops the nauseous discharges 
of scrofulous Catarrh, and cures the complaint. [Adv. 








ERY LITTLE MONEY helps willing workers to an 


education at Mt.Carrol/(Ills.) Seminary. Oreads free. 


‘4 ONE-CENT? HANDSOME NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS § A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


50 Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c. Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. 


RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent for 30 cents. CARD WORKs, Montpelier, Vt. 


HEA ING restored, Full particulars 


and testimonials FREE. 

: GARMORE, Cincinnati, O. 
Send six cents for my new set of Imported 

Cards and Revised Price List. 

* C. TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; l0OHorseshoe,Floral andBirdChromo 
Cards, le. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue. For sale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 283 N. Second Street, Phila. 


GIVEN AWAY, sii: 


To Ladies who act 
@ as agents for us, 

ATLANTIC TEA CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. 
» g Complete Sets Handsome Cards for Collectors (80 
a © cards)all cut in shape for only 75c. 28 complete sets 
(144)Comie Cards for 75 cts. All different, Elegant Silk- 
Fringed Birthday, Valentine or Easter Cards, 10 cents 
each, CARD Co., Montpelier, Vt. 5 


MAILED EVERYWHERE f°, only, seventy- 

five cents money or 
stamps, handsome drab Canvas School Bag, red or 
russet bindings and Shoulder Strap imported metal 
clasp. JOHN D. BETHEL, 124 Chambers St., New York. 


RUBBER PRINTING OUTFITS ! 


A very useful present for young people. 5 Alphabets 
Type, Indelible Ink, Complete in beautiful box, $1. Sets 
up any name, Catalogue free. R. H. INGERSOLL, 92 
Fulton St., N. Y. For sale by Stationers and Toy Dealers. 

A FORTUNE " 
may be made by hard work, but can neither be made or 
enjoyed without health, To those leading sedentary lives 
dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” isa real 
friend. It stimulates the liver, purifies the blood, and is 
the best remedy for consumption, which is scrofulous 
disease of the lungs. By all druggists. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for new 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Being entirel particular care is 
required while using Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets.” They operate without disturbance to the con- 
stitution, diet or occupation. For sick headache, consti- 
pation, impure blood, dizziness, sour eructations from 
he stomach, bad taste in mouth, bilious attacks, pain in 
region of kidneys, internal fever, bloated feeling about 
stomach, rush of blood to the head, take Dr. Pierce's 
“pellets.” By druggists. 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, gettin 
worse every day.” Well, 
why don't you try 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
know 1 cure you.” 
“Well, then I will, for I’ve 
tried everything else.” 

Just six weeks afterward 
they met again, and No. 1? 
said, “Why, how much betier you look; what’s up? Go- 
ing to get married, or what?” “Well, yes, and it's all 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 
why didn’t I know of it before? it’s simply wonderful.” 

Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 181 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable book of full information, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies.” 








vegetable, no 
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‘Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 








4 Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 


is api There are Counterfeits! Ask for | 
BEFORE&AFTER Glenn's Sulphur Soap. C. N CRIT- | 
USING TENTON on each packet. 


Of druggists at 25e.; 3 cakes 60c. Mailed to any address 
on receipe of price, and 5 cents extra ad cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 





Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the “German Corn Remover’’— a sure and painiess 
remedy for both corns and bunions—of any Druggist for 
2% cents, or_of C. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


"Pratt's Astral Oil. 


remedy extant for the cure of 


| The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
jand property by using inferior Oil when 
| PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
| present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


|'PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
| 46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 








Are youcertain 
that the plate you eat 
off of, and the cup 
you drink from, have 
not been washed with 
soap made of the fat 
of diseased cattle? 
After a careful chem- 
ical and microscopical 
| examination of the 
Ivory Soap, Dr. Dore- 
mus, of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, writes : ‘I cor- 
dially recommend the 
Ivory Soap for its 
unsurpassed detergent 
properticsand purity.” 
Wash your dishes 
with Ivory Soap. 
































| “POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE’LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—O/d Song. 


| TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 

| as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa 

| very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to 9% CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CASTERS as Premiums with 85, #7 and 
#10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS with $15. GOLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pes., or DIN- 
NER SETS of 106 pes. with $20 orders, anda Host 
of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention this 
yaper, and we will send you full Price and Premium 


aist. Freight charges average 75 cents per 100 pounds 
to points West. GREAT LONDON TEA C 


Mass. 


| 801 Washington Street, Boston, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











Kensington Art Embroidery Outfit. 


A SPECIAL OFFER OF SHADED SILK. 


Only those who obtain this Outfit can appre- 


ciate its real value, 


Our Improved Outfit now consists of—11 Parchment 
Stamping Patterns (full size), among which is 1 large 
Embroidery Initial for Pillow 
Shams, Chair Backs, &c.,1 Wreath 
and Corner Ornaments for Pillow 
Shams, 1 Illustrated Lesson Book, 
\ 2 Boxes Stamping Powder, 2 Em- 
broidery Needles, 1 Distributing 
Pad, 10 Cards Embroidery Silk, 
also Directions for the Celebrated 


French Knot Stitch. 
FOUR WAYS 


by ladies owning this Outfit: 


=< 


A_SPECIAL OFFER 





by which money may be earned 


NS 


The silk makers have just shown us an extra fine quality of SHADED SILK. 
Silk is so beautiful that we wish our lady friends to see it. 


a —-- 


HAND-BOOK 





Ist, By teaching the art to others. Most teachers charge 50 cents per lesson for each 
pupil. 2d, By doing stamping for those who do not have an outfit. 3d, By doing Art 
Embroidery for others. 4th, 

For several years it has been a study with us to furnish our subscribers 
the means for practical Home Industries, by which money may be earned 
or home decorated, This Improved Kensington Stamping Outfit for Art 
Embroidery is one of the results of our efforts. 


By selling embroidered articles. 


The price of this valuable Outfit is only 81.00, and 
10 cents extra for postage. In ordering state what 
initial you want. and which colors of silk. If you wish 
more silk, we will sell it to you at 3 cts. per card, or 
12 cards for 2 cts. We keep all the popular shades. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston. 
This 
With every Embroidery 


Outfit ordered we shall for the present GIVE FREE Three Cards John D. Cutter’s Superior Shaded 
Silk—any color you may select. We offer this Silk for sale at the same price as the plain, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JAN. 3, 1884. 




















For the Companion, 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT, 


The end is dark and drear of the fruitless, wasted year, 
And the ghosts of the buried past stand ever at my 


side; ° 
They will not lie in their graves, but as the north wind 
raves, 
They wildly rave of hopes that long ago had died, 


I have worshipped Self as king, and Pleasure, fickle thing, 
I have madly. blindly sought her all my life the wide 
world o’er:— 
Now, youth, health, fortune lost, I am but as seaweed 
tossed, 
Or a piece of broken wreck, upon this wintry shore. 


Kind nurse, you thought me sleeping, but [ have seen you 
weeping: e 
I know that you have said I must die within the week,— 
I have always had my will,and my tongue shall not be 
still; 
On this last night of the old year, surely I may speak. 


Ah, comrade, thou and I beneath a distant sky, 
With many a merry tale, and jest, and laugh, and shout, 
Have drank the ruddy wine in the land where grew the 


vine, 
In honor of the New Year, as we watched the Old Year 
out 
It all comes back to-night,—your sudden, sorry plight, 
When tirst we chanced to meet in that lone Parisian 


den>)— 
They were robbers, six or more;—they had borne you to 
. the f oor, 
When [entered seeking claret,—and we proved our- 
selves but men! 


You owe your life to me?—Americans were we, 
And what | did, no countryman of mine would fail to 


doy: 
And L have thought the while of those weeks upon the 
N . 


t , 
Of the pleasant days at Florence, Venice, Naples, spent 
with you, 


And do you not reeall the Roman carnival, 
When along the Corso poured the merry joyous 
throng? 
What! [but rave again? Surely you remember when 
They showered down confetti, and loud we laughed and 
long. 


Will you raise my head again? Thanks, that relieves the 


pain,— 
A curse on Baden-Baden, and all LT squandered there! 
Poor fool, | won at first, but when the bubble burst, 
Vas it strange with money gone that I yielded to de- 
spair? 
You found me sick in Rome, and brought me to your 
Wome; 
You said New England air would bring me back to life: 
You have been indeed my friend! Your presence seemed 
to lene 
Fresh courage ;—Now I weary of all this useless strife. 


How can you bid me sleep? It would make an angel weep | 


To think of all the years that I have lived for nought; 
I scorn to mourn the gold, but my birthright [have sold, 
And dearly have | paid for the lentils L have bought, 


There was a better way ;—I recall a New Year s day 


When | stood upon the threshold ot a home like this | 


of thine; 
truth 
The while a mother’s hands were fondly clasping mine. 
At my mother’s gentle word, a sudden impulse stirred 
Within me, and my quick resolve found ready voice :— 
Oh, not for self to live, but my youth and strength to give 
To God and for the right, L said should be my choice, 
Hark! Music in the air? It echoes my despair,— 
It is but the ringing of some far, midnight bell! 
The year is dead at last!—And what—the danger past? 
“Take courage, comrade mine, and thou shalt soon be 
well”? 


And do you bid me live? Cana just Heaven forgive? 
Another lease of life, or do Lonly dream? e 
My drooping spirits lift! For God's best New Year's 
K 
I thank Him, thank Him! I may yet the past redeem! 
FRANK H, WIGGIN, 
—————+or— 
For the Companion. 


A NEW DESIRE AND PURPOSE. 

A man who is upright in heart often finds it 
hard to maintain uprightness in life. 

It is not strange that he, when asked to contrib- 
ute to some reform work, should accompany his 
gift with « smile of incredulity. The smile simply 
means: “If you and I, who are bent on being 
good, find it hard work to express our intention 
in life, what can you expect of those whose bad 
lives are the expressions of their corrupt hearts ?” 

The answer to such incredulity—it is the only 
reply that convinces—is to show him a reformed 
person, one whose desires and purposes have been 
changed. 

Such a presentation is made in the following an- 
ecdote : 

Twenty years ago, a gentleman visited the Mas- 
sachusetts Reform School, and selected a boy to 
take into his family. The one chosen was a wild, 
wiry fellow, who had been sent there from the 
Boston streets. He quietly accompanied the gen- 
tleman, until they arrived in Boston. While on 
the way to a depot, his old impulses to evil re- 
turned, and he suddenly darted from the gentle- 
man’s side and ran up a side street full of tene- 
ment houses, the abodes of crime and dissipation. 
The gentleman, being fleet of foot, soon collared 
the boy and forced him to walk to the cars. 

Unpromising as was the beginning of the effort 
to make a good man of a bad boy, the gentleman 
determined to persevere. 

After afew weeks, his kindness won the boy’s 
heart. Love for a good man took the place of his 
evil desires. The expulsive and impulsive power 
of a new affection caused him to slough off his 


wild influences and gave him anew purpose. Then | 


he began to show himself tractable, obliging, 
steady, and gifted with unusual force of will. 

The love of a good person is a transforming 
power. It creates a desire for good; the desire 
inspires a right purpose. One of the most noble 
things a good person can do is to often allow a 
weak person to share their sympathy and soci- 
ety. 

One day the boy did not surprise his patron by 
telling him that he would like to go to school. He 
had been expecting it, and had formed his plans. 
Instead of sending him to an academy and pay- 


ing his expenses there, he helped him to obtain 
work, by which he paid his own bills. 

He took a special course at a neighboring acad- 
emy, and as soon as he had completed it, an- 
nounced that he intended to be a lawyer. His 
foster-father, staggered at this rapid stride, tried 

to dissuade him from his purpose, as he thought 
him unfitted for that profession. But the boy, 
with characteristic determination, persisted. 

He entered a lawyer’s office, earned a little 
money, and after a year’s study went West. 

He who a few years ago was a wild boy, trying 
to break away from all good influences, is to-day 
one of the most successful lawyers in Minnesota, 
and better than that, a man whose influence in 
society is elevating, Christian and helpful to oth- 
ers. 

Is it not thus that Christ transforms life by 
leading us to love Him who is holy, and bring- 
ing a new purpose out of our new affection ? 


4 
> 





ANECDOTES OF TENNYSON. 

Tennyson cannot say, as Byron said, “I awoke one 
morning and found myself famous.” It was years be- 
fore he was recognized as a poet by his countrymen. 
Even as late as 1850, when the Queen wished to make 
him Poet Laureate, it is said that Sir Robert Peel, then 
the Prime Minister, on being consulted, confessed that 
he had never read a line of the poet’s poems. But he 
read “Ulysses,” and then acknowledged that the new 
poet had the right to be England’s Laureate. 

The writer of the article in Hurper’s Magazine, 
which tells the above anecdote, also narrates several 
others, and among them one about a comical criticism 
hurled at the poet by Carlyle, when young Tennyson 
was poor and struggling in London for recognition. 





| his 


| he knew Mr. 
She bade me spend my youth for the right and for the | 


‘There he sits upon a dung-heap surrounded by in- 
numerable dead dogs,” said the dyspeptic critic with 
grim candor. He meant by “dead dogs” such poems 
as “(Enone” and other Greek versions. 

When, subsequently, the poet reminded him of his 
harsh criticism, he gave a kind of guffaw and an- 
swered,— 

“Kh, that wasn't a very luminous description of 
you. 

” But several years after, when Tennyson read him 
the Revenge, the critic burst into “Eh, he has the grip 
of it.” 

But the best compliment the poet ever received was 
paid him by a London rough, who met him in the 
sireet. 

**You’re Mr. ‘Tennyson,”’ said the man, holding out 
hand. ‘Look here, sir, here am I. I’ve been 
drunk for six days out of the seven, but if you will 
shake me by the hand, I'll never get drunk again.” 

When the poet was younger than he now is, he used 
to wander for days in the glades and woods, or take 
long walks at night. 

some people once told of meeting a mysterious fig- 
ure ina cloak coming out of a glade, passing straight 
on, and looking neither to the right nor to the left. 

“It was either a ghost, or it was Mr. Tennyson,” 
said they. 

A lady one 


’ 





asked a boy, who lived near the poet, if 
rennyson. 
“He makes poets for the Queen,” answered the boy, 


| who had heard this explanation of “Poet Laureate.” 


“What do you mean?” ‘asked the amused lady. 

“LT don't know what they means,” replied the boy, 
“but p'liceman often seen him walking about a-making 
of ‘em under the stars.” 

The poet's first verses were written upon a slate 
which his brother Charles put into his hand, also giving 
him a subject—the flowers in the garden. The slate 
was brought to the elder brother all covered with 
blank verse. ‘Yes, you can write,” said Charles, giv- 
ing Alfred back the slate. 

Later on, his grandfather asked him to write an ele- 
uy on his grandmother, who had recently died. When 


| it was written, the old gentleman put ten shillings into 
| the boy’s hands, and said,— 


«There, that is the first money you have ever earned 


| by your poetry, and take my word for it, it will be the 


last.” 

The grandfather was neither a “prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet,” for the poet has earned many thousand 
pounds by his poetry. 

‘Tennyson was a pains-taking writer in his early 
years. He allowed only matured work to go to the 
press. He elaborated everything. A single perfect 
expression often cost him much time. His fame thus 
came slowly, but it is sure. 


or 


“OUR AIN DOCTOR.” 

It is said that women are apt to admire and extol 
three men— their pastor, their doctor, and the captain 
with whom they cross the ocean. Of course, the speech 
is only an exaggerated way of saying that a woman has 
an affection for and a confidence in those who have 
done her good service on trying occasions. Men have 


| a similar attachment for those who have helped them 


»ver difficult places. The surgeon of a regiment who 
looks after the health and comfort of his men, goes with 
them on to the battle-field, and succors them under fire, 
is idolized by the soldiers. When sick or wounded they 
will have no one but “their own doctor.” Dr. Munro, 
formerly the surgeon of a Scotch regiment, tells an an- 
ecdote which touchingly exhibits a soldier’s devotion 
to the regimental doctor, whom he has learned 
trust. 


to 


George McK——, a big, manly Highlander, had his 
right arm shattered at the elbow, during the assault on 
Lucknow, India. As the surgeon stooped over him to 
examine the wound, George looked anxiously in his 
face and asked,— 

“Ist a’ ower wi’ me, doctor?” 

“No; but it will be necessary to take off your right 
arm.” 

“Ah, mon! if I dee, what'll become o’ my puir auld 
mither?”’ 

After arranging the shattered arm as securely as 
possible, the surgeon ordered George to be carried 
a the battle-field to the regimental hospital, located 
in the camp, a mile distant. By some mistake the man 





was taken to the fe/d instead of to the regimental hos- 
| pital. 

. There the surgeon on duty examined the wound and 
| told George that the operation should be performed 
without delay. 

“Na, na,”’ said the poor fellow, “no till our ain doc 
tor comes; he said he wad come, and a’m sure he 
will.” 

As soon as the fighting was over, “our ain doctor” 
hastened to the regimental hospital and inquired for 
George. Just then a message came from the field 
hospital that a man of the regiment was there, who re- 
fused to allow anything to be done for him except by 
his own surgeon. 

The doctor hastened to see George and found him so 
»rostrated that it was impossible either to operate on 
iis arm, or to remove him to the regimental hospital. 

“Ye were lang o’ comin’, mon,” he whispered. 
“They wanted to cut aff ma airm, but I wadna let 
them, and tell’d them that naebody suld cut ma_airm 
off but our ain doctor; but ye’re come noo, an’ I ken 
that I'll be taken care 0°.” 

| The doctor ordered small quantities of stimulants to 
| be frequently given him, and then left to attend to other 
| cases, promising to returp as soon as possible. In the 


| early morning, he found George in a state to undergo 
the amputation. It was performed, while he was un- 
der chloroform. 

‘*Is’t a’ ower, and d’ye think I’ll no dee?” he asked, 
on recovering consciousness. 

**Yes,” answered the surgeon, “‘it’s all over, and I 
think you will do well.” 

“God bless ye, doctor! Ye’re a guid freend,” said 
the soldier, pressing with his left hand the doctor’s. 
**I wad like to io ye a wee thing, jist to mind ye o’ a’ 
yer kindness, if ye’ll tak’ it. There’s @ bit horn in my 
valise, which I made into a mull [snuff-box ] mysel’ 
when we were in the Crimea. Ye’ll ask ma comrade 
to gie’t ye, an’ ye’ll keep it for ma sake?” 

George recovered and was sent home to be pensioned, 
and to gladden the heart of his “puir auld mither.” 
The little mull, mounted in silver, is proudly shown 
by Surgeon-General Munro, when he has an opportun- 
ity of telling the story of a soldier’s affection for “our 
ain doctor.” 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


THE NEW YEAR’S PEACE, 


I saw the portals of the dawning year 

1 — open to ~ light. 
saw pale Time, a hoary king, appear, 

With crown of flashing crystals, cold and clear, 
Shining upon his wintry locks of white. 


He raised his quiet, earnest eyes to Heaven, 
The east bloomed into ~ 

“O world!” he cried, “the Old Year is forgiven! 

Her sins that fell like bitter raindrops driven 
On stormy seas, shall rise no more for aye!” 


Then January, with a childish grace 
And merry song, arose; 
And with her robes that shone like frosted lace, 
And sweet smiles bright as sunshine on her face, 
Stood like an angel purer than the snows, 


I saw her tarry at the poor man’s door; 
Her merry greeting rang 

Like music through his cottage, and once more 
is face grew bright—more bright than e’er before— 
And lifting up his face to God he sang. 


I saw her kiss poor tear-worn cheeks, and bring 
Light to the mourner’s eyes; 

I saw the sad turn from their pain and sing; 

I saw the weary bathe in Hope’s pure sp ne 
That sweet Siloam that flows from Paradise. 


O January! month of joy! we hear 
On every side thy voice; 

It fills our spirits with its life and cheer, 

The future waits for all men bright and clear— 
Each rising sun cries to the world, “Rejoice!” 


He treasures not our sins who rules in Heaven. 
Time, with an angel-pen, 
Each day-break writes that one sweet word “ Forgiven” 
On every heart that for the right has striven; i 
”eace, kind as snow, makes fair the paths of men. 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


_ 
or 


A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 

Not curiosity but the perversion of it is ignoble. 
The natural philosopher is curious to know the secrets 
of nature. From his curiosity has come that knowl- 
edge of natural facts and laws which forms modern 
science. 

The village Paul Pry allows his curiosity to tempt 
him to peep into private affairs. From it come gossip 
and slanderous reports. Sometimes Paul Pry’s curios- 
ity is so misleading that he becomes a laughing-stock, 
a fact which the following anecdote illustrates : 





In a New England town, some years ago, there stood 
an old mansion, which had belonged for generations to 
an aristocratic family. Their fortunes had declined, un- 
til the last descendants, a young man and his mother, 
retained little but the mansion and the family pride. A 
neighbor called one morning to see Mr. G——. 

“*My son cannot see any one to-day,”’ said his mother. 
“Is he sick?”’ asked the neighbor. “No; but he—but 
he is unable to receive callers to-day,” said the old 
lady, with embarrassment. ‘Perhaps he will be at 
liberty to-morrow.” 

The neighbor noticed her strange manner, but asked 
no further questions. He called again the next morn- 
ing, but the young man did not appear, and his mother 
offered no explanation of his absence. 

Nothing more was needed to excite the curiosity of 
the inquisitive Yankee. He and his wife'discussed the 
matter with their neighbors, and many ingenious theo- 
ries were devised to explain the matter. 

It was whispered that an air of mystery had always 
hung over the G—— family; that strange things had 
been done in that gloomy old house in years past. 
There was no telling what might be going on there 
now to keep the present occupant concealed from the 
outside world. 

The neighbor soon called again, hoping to gain some 
clue to the mystery. Two other men were waiting in 
the parlor, now almost destitute of furniture. They 
too had found some pretext for calling. Each sus- 
pected the other’s errand, but before any one could re- 
tire Mr. G—— entered. The visitors looked at him, 
and then at each other in confusion. 

“Friends,” said Mr. G——, “I know your real er- 
rand; the gossip floating about the town has reached 
my ears. And since you take such a kindly interest in 
my affairs, I think you ought to know the truth. I 
am, as you know, still pursuing my medical studies and 
am very poor. I happen to have just now but one pair 
of shoes. When you called, neighbor, they were at 
the cobbler’s. My old mother, with her a pride, 
was ashamed to have me appear in my stocking-feet, 
and I yielded to her wishes. This is the explanation 
of the great mystery, and I hope you will circulate it 
as industriously as you spread abroad the gossip.” 

Three sheepish-looking men then filed out of the 
house and slunk away. 


—__~+o+__—__—_ 


WHIMSICAL PUNISHMENT. 

Years ago, there lived in New York an eccentric old 
farmer, who was noted for the quaint ways by which 
he maintained discipline on his farm and in the family. 
The old man, who hated laziness and irresolution, was 
reading in the sitting-room, one winter night, when it 
was blowing and snowing hard. John, the farm-boy, 
was dozing by the kitchen fire, and kept murmuring to 
himself,— 

“Oh, I wish I was in bed! I do wish I was in bed! 
I wish some one would carry me up to my bed!” 

“Jack!” shouted the farmer, made nervous by the 
boy’s shall-I-shall-I, “go out to the barn, saddle the old 
mare, and bring her to the door.” 


The dazed Jack slowly rose from his warm seat, put 
on his overcoat, lighted the lantern and went out in the 
snow to the barn, wondering where master could be 
going to on such a night. In due time he came back, 
and said,— 

“The mare’s ready, sir.” 

“Take her and ride to bed, and let us have no more 
shilly-shallying!”’ answered the farmer, with a chuckle 
which told Jack that his words had been overheard. 

Dean Swift, the witty essayist, used to punish diso- 
bedient servants in whimsical ways. The housekeeper 
hired the maid-servants, and the Dean gave them two 
commands. One, to shut the door whenever they came 
into a room; the other, to shut the door after them 
whenever they went out of a room. 

A maid-servant once asked permission to go to her 
sister’s wedding, which was to take place ten miles 
from Dublin. The Dean not only consented, but or- 
dered a man-servant to carry her there on a horse, she 
riding behind him on a pillion. 

The astonished gir! forgot, in her joy, to shut the door 
| as she left the Dean’s room. <A few minutes after she 





had left the house, the Dean ordered another to saddle 
a horse, to overtake the maid and her escort, and oblige 
them to return immediately. 





When the mortified girl came into the Dean’s pres- 
ence and begged to know why he had sent for her, he 
quietly answered,— 

“Only to shut the door after you. When you have 
done it, you may resume your journey.” 


—~@>—— 


GOOD-BREEDING. 

“To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice,” says an old Jewish proverb. 
Men heed this wise saying when they violate the letter 
of a law, in order to execute its spirit. A lady re- 
sponds to it as often as she breaks a rule of etiquette, 
that she may obey the higher law of kindness. The 
lady who presides over a certain aristocratic family in 
Washington is famed for her perfect manners and 
strict observance of social etiquette. Her dinners are 
faultless for their dainty and exquisite style, and a 
guest always feels a glow of pleasure when he is in- 
vited to dine at Mrs. L——’s. 


Once upon a time, a distant relative of the lady, a 
young man unaccustomed to the ways of society, re- 
ceived an invitation to a dinner-party at the grand 
house. He was bashful and awkward, and made more 
than one blunder before the dinner-hour arrived. But 
when the guests were seated at the table, he thought 
his trials were over, as each guest would be too busy 
with the serious business of eating to observe him. 

Soup was served, as usual, and he was actively ply- 
ing his spoon, when, to his dismay, he heard the young 
man sitting next to him whisper, as he nudged him,— 

“Don’t drink your soup from the end of your spoon! 
Drink from the side of it, as J do!” 

The hostess was sitting directly across the table from 
her rustic relative, and as he dropped his spoon in con- 
fusion at his neighbor’s rebuke, she gracefully lifted 
her spoon and, to the intense relief of the youth, put 
the end of the spoon to her lips! 

He had the wit to turn to the discomfited young man 
who had so openly rebuked him, and in a whisper loud 
enough to be heard across the table, exclaimed,— 

“You may use your spoon as you please! J shall 
follow the example of the hostess!” 

For once in that house a rule of etiquette was set 
aside for the sake of good-breeding. 





—_ 
aa 


A DEAD GRANDMOTHER. 

Soldiers who have been long absent from their homes 
are liable to be attacked by the species of melancholy 
known as home-sickness. So intense becomes the 
yearning to return home that soldiers have been known 
to maim themselves in order to be discharged from the 
army. During the Civil War, not a few of the soldiers 
in both armies became so homesick that they framed 
the most plausible pleas to secure a furlough for thirty 
days. 





In one army corps the applications for furloughs were 
so numerous that an order was issued from head-quar- 
ters which laconically said, ‘“‘Furloughs only when 
there is death in the family.” 

The effect of the order was to develo 
increase of mortality in the families o 
and privates. 

Among those who ee for leave of absence was 
an Englishman. He had no relatives in the United 
States, but his application read, “I have lost a grand- 
mother.” 

The application having been sanctioned by his sym- 
pathizing captain, the soldier carried it to his colonel, 
who endorsed it, “approved,” and then said,— 

“T am sorry to learn of your affliction; when did 
your grandmother die?”’ 

“She was — old, colonel, and could not have lasted 
long,” answered the private, evasively. 

“But when did she die?” again asked the colonel, 
growing a little suspicious. 

“Tt is quite an infliction, sir, and we’ll miss her,” 
said the soldier, moving out of the tent. 

“Are you hard of hearing?” yelled the exasperated 
officer; “‘ohen did your grandmother die?” 

“She’s been dead forty years, colonel; I can’t lie 
about it, but I ovght to get a furlough on it.” 

A disappointed private reluctantly returned to his 
quarters, and the colonel broke out in a hearty laugh. 
A few days after the fellow was hit in the he by a 
bullet. As it struck him, he slapped the limb and 
shouted,— 

“Thirty days’ furlough, and no death in the family !” 


an alarming 
both officers 


<@ 
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FILIAL DEVOTION, 

In India a sonless man is an object of pity. The fa- 
ther loves his son with an affection that governs all his 
life. The most solemn pledge he can offer to bind a 
contract is to imprecate death upon his son, should the 
sire fail to perform its obligations. 

The son is devoted to the father. He not only loves, 
but reverenves him, and his life is at the father’s ser- 
vice. A pathetic illustration of this filial devotion was 
given during the war, occasioned by the Indian mutiny. 


Among those who remained loyal to the English was 
a native gentleman, who c ded r of 
Mooltanee cavalry. His only son, a fine young fellow, 
served under hjm as a private trooper. 

One day, there was a sharp engagement between the 
Mooltanee cavalry and the rebel cavalry. Father and 
son charged together and fought side by side. The 
youth, indifferent as to his own safety, devoted himself 
to the protection of his father. Many were the sword- 
cuts he warded off from his sire, as they rode right and 
left among the ye 

In the thickest of the fight, the son saw a rebel 

jointing his carbine at his father. Instantly he threw 
his body forward, and dropped dead from the saddle, 
pierced through the heart. 

It was a terrible blow to the old man. The lad was 
his only son and the sole heir to his father’s name and 
wealth. The English officers, moved by this touching 
example of filial devotion, treated the old captain with 
marked respect, to show that they sympathized with 
him in his great loss. 





———+or- ——_ 
THE RULING PASSION. 

Such is the strength of a ruling passion that it en- 
forces obedience, even when circumstances seem to 
have relaxed its grasp. There are scores of facts which 
illustrate the familiar quotation, ‘The ruling passion 
etrong in death,” and also the truth of Pope’s lines: 

“The ruling passion, be it what it will, 
The ruling passion conquers reason still.” 

Some years ago, a terrible accident occurred on the 
railroad running between Versailles and Paris. An 
excursion-train, crowded with pleasure-seekers, was 
“telescoped”’ by the breaking of the locomotive, while 
running at great speed. 

The cars caught fire and, being newly painted, be- 
came a burning pile. The train was a scene of agony 
and death. 

At the risk of his life, a brave fellow rushed up the 
blazing pyre, again and again, and rescued from death 
several passengers. The last one plucked from death 
was a lady, dregsed in the height of fashion. 

As he deposited her in a place of ree she did not 
thank the gallant man, who had risked his life to save 
her. Neither did she faint. 

She calmly took off her bonnet, looked at its crushed 
frame and feathers, tried in vain to restore its shape, 
and then, turning to her preserver, said with indigna- 
tion, while tears ran down her cheeks,— 

“A pretty state yop ve pat my dress in, monsieur! 





My bonnet is utterly ruin This comes of travelling 
with such vile canqille [rabble] !” 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE TEA-LEAVES. 


All Canton Village was astir! The big folks, 
that is, the women-folks, were beginning the New 
Year with all sorts of resolves, that should reach 
forth into doing a vast deal of good to everybody, 
even the heathen. 

And they had any number 
of meetings about the best 
way of doing things ; and they 
had missionaries, who were 
just fresh from their work, to 

. speak to them, and set things 
in motion. 

Why shouldn’t the children 
have a chance? 





kle, jumping down from her high perch, glad of 
the chance to stretch a bit, and running up to res- 
cue the mat. “Oh no, you mustn’t! I never 
heard of Women’s Boarders or any other meetin’ 
laying chewed-up things round. See there, now!” 

She held up the pretty red-and-white affair, her 
mother’s great pride, with one hand, while she 
snapped the offending corn-ball clear across the 
table with the other. 

“Yow! yow /” came now in good earnest from 
No. Thirteen-and-a-half; “dat’s mine—mi-ine !” 
and he struggled to get at the President, to recov- 
er his goods. 

“You'd no right to do that,” said Nancy, with a 
very red face, trying to hold the little brown 
apron, and yet keep clear of the stout little shoes 
that were kicking lustily on all sides at once! 


ase 





That’s what Crinkle Alison 
thought about it! And when 
a thought entered Crinkle’s 
little curly pate, that very mo- 
ment she jumped up and set 
‘he thought into action. 

“The very identical thing!” 
she cried to herself, as she 
rummaged around in her pa- 
per-and-pencil drawer. “We 
can’t say Women Boarders, 
*cause that isn’t z’ackly true; 
but we’ll be Girl Boarders,— 
that’s a great deai better, I’m 
sure. It sounds awful nice; 
and then we can get up and 
talk, just as Mrs. Parson Steb- 
bins does, and mother, and 
Tilly Jones’ grandma. 

“And then the big folks’ 
meetings—the real Women’s 
Boarders—will want us, the 
Girls’ Boarders, to come over 
and ‘dress them. Now I’m 
a-goin’ to see all the other 
girls!” 

Having found her pencil and 
paper, bang went the big 
drawer; and off started Crin- 
kle at full speed. By dinner- 
time she had every girl in the 
village, all excitement over 
the plan, that as soon as she 
began to talk, rapidly un- 
folded itself in her active little 
brain. 

No one knew what it was 
going to be; or had very clear 
ideas of what was expected 
of them. Only that there 
were to be meetings; and 
everybody was to have a good 
time! 

“I don’t quite know,” said 
one gentle mother to another, 
“whether it is best to let these 
little things go on with this 
work. They don’t under- 
stand, I’m afraid, how solemn 
it allis!” 

“Let them alone,” said the 
other, wisely, “and they will 
find out for themselves. Little 
humming-birds don’t expect 
to do the work of old sober 
sparrows like you or I. But 
they’re needed all the same!” 

And so, on New Year’s af- 
ternoon, there were thirteen 
little girls in Crinkle Alison’s 





They are ringing out thé old year, 
They are ringing in the new!— 

Teddy, Neddy, May and Goldie, 
Such a jolly little crew! 

From the garret to the cellar 
Sounds the jingling, jangling din 

Of the dinner-bell and tea-bell 

With a horn or two of tin! 


How they fly at him, those babies !— 



























“Now, together!” whispers Teddy, 
Mischief sparkling in his eye; 

“Get your bells and horns all ready— 
*Tis more fun than Fourth July! 

One, two, three—now!’? What a racket! 
Jingle, jingle! toot! toot! toot! 
“Ho! he’ll buy us off with apples 
And some candy, too, to boot!” 


“ey 


Ni 





‘“We haven’t thought of it,’’ said the President, 
meekly. Oh, how ashamed they felt! 

“New Year’s Day is a good time to make all 
good beginnings,” said mother, gently. There 
was an awful pause; every girl was sure every 
other girl could hear her heart beating like a trip- 
hammer. 

“You live in Canton,” said mother, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. “How would ‘The Little Tea- 
Leaves’ do? May your good deeds and words go 
out to comfort and refresh all the world, even as 
the plant, whose name you would bear.” 

She shut the door. Down flew President Crin- 
kle again from her chair; and this time some- 
thing shone in her eye, as she rushed up to Nan- 
cy and little Ted—who was beginning on another 
howl. 





They are ringing in the new year, 
They are ringing out the old! 

Down the stairs are bobbing, bobbing 
Heads of brown and head of gold! 

Down to grandpa’s room, where grandpa 
Calmly reads the morning news, 

On they come; and which the merriest 
It would puzzle me to choose. 


best parlor, that, considering 
the day and the occasion, her 
mother had allowed her to 
open. “Thirteen and a half,” 
as one of the girls said, be- 


How they hang about his knees! 
And they smother him with kisses, 

And they give him little ease 
Till he turns upon them bravely,— 

Drives each little man and maid,— 
With a rattling charge of candy 


cause Teddy Bunce was along, 
—having come with his sis- 
ter, Nancy, who would have 
been obliged to stay at home 





And an apple cannonade! 


Apa CARLETON. 





unless she brought her little 
brother. “But then, he wears 
skirts,” the girl added. 

“Never mind!” said President Crinkle, perched 
up in the highest and best chair, to give her impor- 
tance. As she had added the new dictionary, she 
looked fully head and shoulders above all the 
other girls. Her feet dangled, helplessly, to be 
sure,—and it wasn’t polite to swing them. 

«]’]l borrow one of mother’s long skirts, next 
meeting,” she said to herself; “then maybe I can 
swing ’em just a very little bit, and no one will 
see.” Aloud she spoke up with great dignity, 
“Teddy can stay, ’cause we want Nancy. But he 
mustn’t talk, ‘cause he aint a girl.” 

“Yow!” said Teddy, who had. been peacefully 
chewing a corn-ball, “I want to talk some, I do!” 
And just because he was told not to talk, he put 
down his sticky corn-ball on Mrs. Alison’s red- 
and-white table-mat, opened his chubby mouth, 
and let out a perfect stream of baby prattle. 

“You mustn’i do that!” c:ied Pzesident Ciin- 





“Mi-ine! Mi-ine!” struck in Ted, whenever he 
had a chance. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs! And on New 
Year’s Day, too! And before anybody knew it, 
the room was in one great commotion, just as they 
say it is in the big hall of Congress, sometimes. 

Half of the girls took sides with President Crin- 
kle, and half with Nancy. Corn-ball and no-corn- 
ball party—the words came fast and loud; till ev- 
erybody was talking at once; while the poor 
heathen were never once thought of ! 

“Children,” a quiet voice said, suddenly, in the 
door, “what is the name of your society ?” 

President Crinkle flew at once for her chair, the 
seat of honor! While zach girl slipped into the 
nearest place that could hold an active little body ; 
and Nancy clapped her hand over Ted’s mouth. 
It would never do to let one of the Women’s 
Boarders see how they managed thcir meeting; 
nerer in all this world! 




















Enigmas, Charades Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
A WORD FROM THE NEW YEAR. 

Yule-bees, Lacky-bees, dan Nyrow-bees, tasy, 
Dan hare thaw uroy enfrid Gerty-Hiouf ash ot asy! 

debia tub a mothvenwelt, rich- 

lend drea,— 

Won, how liwl eb threeices hil- 





———— 
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“T can’t be a tea-leaf, Nancy,” she said, “unless 
I comfort and ’fresh. Oh, I’m dreadful sorry I 
snapped his corn-ball!” 

She leaned over, and gave Ted a kiss on the tip 
of his stubby nose. 

“He shouldn’t a-done it,” said Nancy, while a 
pretty pink flush mounted up to her forehead. 
“And I’m so sorry he spoilt your ma’s pretty 
mat. Iam!” 

And then, all the corn-ball girls rushed imme- 
diately into the no-corn-ball girls’ arms, and 
kissed and made up on the spot! And the meet- 
ing began! 

“We're tea-leaves,” said the President, in her 
loudest voice. ‘And we're goin’ to comfort and 
*fresh everybody through the year. Let’s all vote 
yes!” 

And every little Tea-Leaf there said “Yes,” as 
loud as if they were grown-up! 





| MARGARET SIDNEY. 





ew I ma rhee? 

Cryhee ni hussinne, hewn, Ia 
nights ear brthig, 

Cryhee hewn scoldu therag kard 
sa eth thnig, 

Cryhee ni Lipra, dan ecryhee ni 
Jenu, 

Cryhee hewn hivegentry nudoss 
tou fo tenu ;— 

Meco, how liwl eb cryhee ni lal 
dinks fo hartwee, 

Balck, Wronb, ro Yule-bees, ro 
lla rethe gothtree? 


Iris. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 
My first is near the last of 


June; my second is the eighth of 
September; my third is the first 
part of winter; my fourth is in the 
last of January; my fifth is the 
last of the first month of sum- 
mer; my sixth is the middle of 
May; my seventh is the end of 
October; my eighth is near the 
close of August; my ninth is the 
first of December; my tenth is 
directly after the first of March; 
my eleventh is the fourth of Ju- 
ly; my whole is a time when 
many good resolutions are made. 
EMMA. 
3 


DOUBLE CROSS- WORD ENIGMA, 

In cistern, not in drain; 

In shower, not in rain; 

In torture, not in lash; 

In willow, not in ash; 

In scoffing, not in mock; 

In startle, not in shock; 

In mother, not in girl; 

In dancing, not in whirl; 

In ostrich, not in loon; 

In hedgehog, not in coon; 

In vanish, not in veil; 

In yachting, vot in sail; 

Scarch for two auswers, you will 
find 

Two merry times will come to 
mind. Pr. 8. ¥. 


eee pesitmmees 


r,s 


4. 
DROPPED LETTERS. 
Good things to have in the 
house during the Holidays, and 
every day in the year. 








I ness 
H ness. 
ee ness. 
6H reise ness. 
ore ness 
P ; ss POS ‘68. 
Then the door is flung wide open, K a 
And a lusty, laughing shout MD 0 0:0:0 ¥:0:0 ness: 
Mingles with the bells and trumpets, : ain eae 
In the merry-making rout! ee 
Louder, faster, toot and jingle, G ness. 
Grandpa, smiling, never hears; Cc te ececcce . NEBB. 
“Why !—now, grandpa!” quick cries Goldie, ng en > ere pn 
“* You've got cotton in your ears!” make what I wish you, each and 
all. Daisy. 
5. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
eee 
ois RE 
Pw 
se Be ae 
eh 
Sw os 
es . 
- 8 i . 
ws i we 
7. ee ee 
se ee 
°-8.8. 


Begin at the upper left-hand 
corner and read the figures, zig- 
zag, from top to bottom and 
back to top, and they will name 
what was issued by a President 
of the United States on a certain 
New Year’s Day, and which was 
a memorable event in our histo- 
ry. 
Cross-words — Relating to a 
diminutive spirit; to arch; a 
Evropear mountain range ; sting- 
ing insects ; a palm-tree ; adwarf; 
a dance; a fur-bearing animal; a 
strengthening medicine; less; a 
command; a bird highly prized 
for food. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Knight Rupert. 


2GoerTH IcIisM 
ALGEBRAIC 
LAT TENE D 
Diagonals — Glad- F O NDLINGE 8 
stone, Ministers. (Glad- 1 Nc IS 10ON 8 
stone being one of the D E 8s TITuT EE 
Prime Ministers of EL EcT 1ON 8 
England.) PRESBSCIENT 
Su BJUGAT E 

3. M E 

Or C 

Nou WN 

TERS E 

GatrrvTvTsE BR 

OuTGROW 

MaARIANNA 

ErerRaTireca L 

RETROSPECT 

YoKEFEtLtLtrOW gs 

4. 1 CLovis 
RODOLP H 2 
3 ANNE 


WALDEMAR 4 
5 Louis V. 
CANUTE 6 
7 MAUDE 
CHRISTINA 8 
9 GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
PEPIN 10 
11 EGBERT 
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For the Companion. 
VIGOROUS EXERCISE, 

A stroll for mental relaxation, or for pure air, or for 
pleasant companionship, valuable as this is, is far from 
Of 
course, such exercise is meant mainly for brain work- 
ers, for the sedentary, for 


accomplishing the full object of physical exercise. 


their employment. 

Now vigorous exercise—and exereise only when it 
is sufliciently vigorous—equalizes the circulation. It 
it strongly to the 


brings it to the surface and carries 


furthest extremities. It relieves undue pressure on the 
brain, and checks the tendency to congest in the vital 
organs. It enables the blood to pass freely through 
the almost invisible network (the capillaries) which it 
must all traverse in its passage from the arterics to the 
veins, and thence to the heart and lungs, with its load 
of accumulated impurities. It arouses to more vigor- 
millious of tiny workers (the cells) 
by which all the tissucs of muscle, nerve, membrane, 


ous action those 


bone, ete., are perpetually renewed. 

Such exercise also quickeus the climinating organs— 
those by which the body gets rid of its waste matter. 
One need not take poison to die of poison. Once at 
least every year the entire body passes off as dead mat 
ter, and each particle 
from an infected well. 

Now the lungs, with their fuller and deeper inspira- 
tion induced by vigorous exercia« ef. 
fectively the deadly carbon, and take in larger draughts 
of life-giving oxygen; and the heart sends a purer blood 
with a fuller flow through the system. The huge liv- 
er, through which must pass for still further purifica- 
tion all the blood of the body, is especially liable to 
congestion. as does the 
heart by its own contraction, nor as do the lungs by 
the aid of the muscles of the chest and diaphragm. 

It is now known that the successive collapse and in 
flation of the lungs greatly aid the circulation of the 
blood through the liver, and that this circulation is es- 
pecially helped by the deep breathing caused by vigor- 


is as much poison as if drank 


+, throw off more 


It cannot hasten the blood, 


ous exercise. Hence we say to all who walk for exer 
let your walk be brisk, w ith a full swing of the 
arms, and if possible let it include more or less of “up- 


hill.” 


cise, 


> 
AN EXPERIMENT IN DREAMING. 


Dreams are the reproach of mental philosophy. So 
puzzling are they to the psychologist that, though he 
has studied them for years, he knows little more about 
them than Shakespeare did, when he wrote: 

“I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy.” 

The most perplexing feature of the puzzle is the 
mind’s capriciousness. It may have been busy during 
the day with great thoughts, but when it dreams it will 
seize on some trivial detail and allow it to shape its 
fancies. An English student of mental philosophy 
once tried an experiment to ascertain whether an idea 
which absorbed his mind during the day would influ- 
ence his dreams at night. He thus describes the ex- 
periment 


I fixed my thoughts intently during the day upon 
the subject of polar bears. I shut myself up in my 
room and read all the books of natural history I had 
which described the appearance and habits of these 
animals. 

I carefully excluded from my mind every other idea, 
and the last thing | remembered, before I fell asleep at 
night, was an immense bear crawling out of the water 
upon a cake of ice. 

But instead of dreaming of bears, I dreamed I was 
on board a sailing-vessel on a whaling-voyage. <A 
whale was seen to blow. I entered the whale-boat 
with the crew, and the duty of harpooning the monster 
fell to my lot. 

I grasped the harpoon, and just as the boat was glid- 
ing over the back of the whale, I threw the implement 
with all my might. But at the same time I lost my 
balance and fell into the whale’s mouth, and with a cry 
of terror, i awoke. 

For some time I was exceedingly puzzled to account 
for this dream, which seemed to have had no material 
in my past consciousness from which it could have 
been fashioned. 

But, after much thought, I recollected that in one of 
the books which I had read the day before, there was 
a large picture of a group of polar bears disporting 
themselves on the ice, while at the four corners of the 
picture were smaller sketches representing scenes in 
the Northern seas. 

One of these scenes was the picture of a whaling-ves- 
sel, with a whale-boat just being lowered from the da- 
vits. My eye must have been attracted to this picture, 
if only for a second of time, and in some mysterious 
way the dream was fashioned from these meagre ma- 
terials. 
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Not satisfied with this result, I made the same exper- 
iment for six consecutive days. Each day I made some 
one subject an absorbing study, taking particular pains 
to repeat to myself just before falling asleep the topic 
upon which my mind had been engaged. 

But in only one instance did my dreams correspond 
to the day’s doings. And even then a number of inci- 
dental circumstances which had not been in my mind 
for weeks entered into my dreams so as to confuse 
them greatly. 

In one instance I was unable to trace any connection 
whatever between my dream and my previous waking 
thoughts. Finally I gave up the attempt in despair, 
thinking it probable that the very intentness of my 
mind on one subject thwarted its own purpose. The 
mind may have become tired of that order of thought 
during the day, and rested itself by a different order of 
thought during the night. 


——___. 


A SCOTCH PIPER. 

The Orientals love the noisy music which comes 
from the clashing of cymbals and the beating of gongs. 
A Turkish ambassador who attended a London concert 
was asked how he liked the music. ‘I was pleased with 
the first part,” he replied. He referred "to the tuning 
of the instruments. 


An Indian prince, wishing to honor the officers of 
several English regiments marching through his terri- 
tory, invited them to an afternoon entertainment. The 
ofiicers went, accompanied by the band and twelve 
The prince paid little 
attention to the music of the band, but when the pipers 
struck up a Scotch reel, he exclaimed, ‘Beautiful! 
Ep : the music for me! Can I get such a band? Can 
buy it?” 

On being informed that he might purchase the dis- 
charge of one of the pipers and hire him to instruct 
his own men, he at once made an arrangement to se- 
cure the services of John McK——. The Highlander 
was appointed the prince’s head musician, given a good 
house, several cows and a horse and buggy, besides a 
liberal salary. 

He was arrayed in a scarlet tunic covered with gold 

lace, blue-cloth trousers with gold lace down the seams, 
ja blue and gold turban, and a heavy, broad sash. Four- 
teen men, er with bag-pipes imported from Scot- 
land, were placed under his instruction. 
The prince at first proposed to dress his pipers in 
full Highland costume. But the Scotchman’s pride 
could not stand seeing a native dressed up in a kilt. So 
the pipers were uniformed in green cloth tunics and 
tartan trousers. 

The prince frequently sent for his head piper to 
amuse him, or to soothe him to sleep by the shrill mu- 
sic of his own pipes. On such occasions John always 
received a handsome present in money. 

He remained five years with the prince, and then, 
having saved a large sum of money, returned to Scot- 


| land and set himself up in business. 





> 
BULL AND BULLY. 

A lawyer is often forced to severely cross-examine a 
witness who is trying to sail as near as he can to per- 
jury without stranding himself upon it. In no other 
way can the facts be brought out and justice adminis- 
tered. 

But when a lawyer tries to confuse an honest witness 
in order that he may contradict himself, then he de- 
bases his profession and betrays the very justice he has 
sworn to aid. When such a one meets witha rebuff, 
that turns the laugh upon him, the feelings of the 
spectators are expressed by the popular phrase, as im- 
moral as it is coarse, “Hit him again! he has no 
friends.” 


An English lawyer, noted for his facetic 


Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair | 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. | 
Us BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS—the best.[ Adv. 


—_<—_——__ 

Dr. Pierce’s *‘Favorite Prescription” 
always becomes the favorite remedy of those who try 
it. Itis a specific for all female “weaknesses” and de- 
rangements, bringing strength to the limbs and back, 
and color to the face. Of all druggists. [Ade. 


——_oe—————_ 
No safer remedy can be had for Coughs and Colds, 
or any trouble of the Throat, than ““Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [Adv, 


—_—_@—_—_ 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cures Colds, Coughs, and 
Consumption; an,unequalled anodyne expectorant. [ Adv. 
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This Saw is very much harder than a file, and will cet 
Iron and Steel alinost as readily as wood. One saw will 
cut off a bar of half-inch round iron eighty times, or a 
bar of untempered steel forty times. It cuts ten times 

as fast as a file, and at one-tenth the cost. As it cuts 
everything, it will do most of the sawing required about 
a house, s shop or farm. 

The Frame is made of Steel, polished and Nickel- 
Plated, and will face the saw in four different directions. 
Frame and 12 Saws sent by mail on receipt of $1.50, 
Hardware dealers will furnish them at the same price. 
All genuine goods are marked with a Star, and bear our 


name— 
Millers Falls Co., 
74 Chambers St., New York, 





shiny salt rheum from the chin. 100 doses, $1. [Adv, 








bey ge pete MADE EASY and taught by 
mail. 20 Lessons and elegant cloth-bound Text Boo! 

teaching six methods, single and double entry, post aid, 

$1.00. Prof. HENRY E. CHAMBERS, Monticello, Ark. 


We ett EMBROIDERY SILK 
at 40c, per ounce Te EMBROIDERY, 1 ;although 
we call it WAS 1 good 
Silk, beautiful pe in pieces from one to three yards 
each. about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
Elegant for Appliqué Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of Ag work. Send post wv wn a Order to 
RAINERD * 
35 slixaetes! Street, Boston, Fg ry Sanne N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No —— Holds itself on the 
lap. eeps the work a where 
a it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
pecially am for lady canvas- = 
one Addre 
. E. CH ‘ASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, ‘ieee. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars free. 


Cloaks, Furs, Dolmans, 


NEWMARKET JACKETS, 
and all articles of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s wear. 


The largest house in the United States making a special- 
ty of the above line of goods. Illustrated Catalogue sent 


by mail. - COLLINS, 32 W. 14th St., N. Y 
RY GOODS 


D By Mail or Express! 
Nearly a Million to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, » ine markets of 
the world. Dress Goods, ee awis, 
[rimming mauatery, 
Fancy Goods, Lad ies ,» Under- 
wear, Ties, = ood 
Infants’, Boy 
cation. COOP 
la, 
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THE BEST 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute. The only 
absolutely Lo mee Sewing Le in the 
World. Sent trial. Warranted 5 
age | for Illustrated Catalo ra and Cire 

ae mts Wanted. THE ILSON SEWING 
MAG INE CO., Chicago or New York. 








which he often used to bother witnesses, was retained 
in a “horse case.” The most important witness for 
the plaintiif, to whom the unsound horse had been sold, 
was an elderly clergyman. 

“Well, you’re a parson,” said the defendant’s law- 
yer, intent upon proving that the horse was sound. 

**You don’t know much about horses, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered the witness. “My father was 
a large breeder, and I do know something about 
horses.” 

“Oh, I dare say you think yourself very clever,” 
said the lawyer, sarcastically. ‘Can you tell my lord 
and the jury the difference between a horse and a 
cow ?’ 

“Why, there are many points of difference,” an- 
awered the witness, with a foreboding calmness. ‘One 
is the same difference as between a bull and a bull 
the bull has horns, and the bully has not!’’ and 
bowed significantly to the lawyer, who sat down amid 
the laughter of court and spectators. 

a 
A DARING WOLF. 

It would not be strange if the story of “Little Red 
Riding Hood” should be found to have originated in 
India, the native place of so many of the legends which 
English and German mothers delight to tell their chil- 
dren. 


The following illustration of a wolf’s cunning and 
daring recalls the one who deceived the charming fav- 
orite of the nursery : 


‘“‘Wolves were numerous and daring,” writes Dr. 
Munroe, of the British Army, in his ‘“‘Reminiscences” 
of his life in India, “coming close to, and even into, 
our camp. One, more daring than his companions, 
carried off the little girl of one of my servants, from 
under a tent pitched in the midst of a number of oth- 
ers. 

“My servant, with his wife and this little child of 
two years old, occupied a small tent pitched close to 
my own. The walls of his tent could not be pegged 
close down to the ground, so that the wolf was able to 
push his head under the tent, seize the child by the 
back of the neck, and walk off with it. 

“Fortunately, as the animal with its prey was stealing 
out of the camp, the sentry saw and charged it, when 
it dropped the child and scampered off. The little 
thing was brought to me, not much injured and not 
much frightened. The wolf must have taken a secure 
hold, for there were four deep wounds in the neck 
made by the large canine teeth.’ 


~ 
“KNOCK OFF THAT.” 
A rowing man, who wished to exchange his adipose 


tissue for muscle, went to a well-known physician up 
river for advice. 


“Do you eat butter and fat?” asked the leech. 

“Yes,” said the client. 

“Well, you must knock off that,” returned the doc- 
“4. “Do you drink beer and spirits?” continued he. 

o Then you must knock off that. Do you smoke?” 
inquired the medical man, feeling for his ‘stethoscope. 

“Yes,” said the oarsman. 

“Then you must knock off that.” 

‘*What is your fee?” inquired the athlete. 

“Ten dollars,” said the medical man, with a faint 
smile of expectation. 

“‘Well, won’t you knock off that?” said the candi- 
date for aquatic honors. 


We do not know what answer the medical man of 
laconic English made. We think, however, a single 
word sufficed. 

_—-_->—___—_—_—. 


THE Persian proverb ‘Woe unto that nation where 
the young have already the vices of age, and the aged | 
retain the follies of youth,” 
pro‘tably by this particular nation. 











might be remembered | 


CROCHETING. Our book of over 


100 Pages gives 
grams of all the stitches and complete instruction in 
the art of Crocheting and Knitting. We give direc- 
tions for making several very handsome patterns of 
Window and Mantcl Lambrequins, with cotton twine, 
and for Crocheting and Knitting more than fifty other 
useful and ornamental articles, including Edgings, Lace 
Collars, Mittens, eee Babies’ Socks and Mittens, Af- 
ghans, Shawls, Quilts, Caps, Purses, &c., &c. It also 
zives cemented in Kensit maton. ae — = other 
<inds of Embroidery, e Making, + aking, &c. 
Price, 35 cts. Four for ‘si. Book of 100 designs for 
Eupatten Bi Braiding, &c., 25 cts. Address 
ub, Co., 47 Barclay St., New York, 
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er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
full outfit with each. Guaranteed 
erfect. Warranted 

chines no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
Circ. with hundreds of testimonials 
free. GEO. PAYNE & CO.,47 Third Av.,Chicago, Ill. 
D U Pp L e xX Manufactured only 6 wine 
these corsets have a 

all competitors. 

They are adjustable over 
and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements. 
Be sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. he 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
imitations. We shall pomeue all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 

 BRet Beautifu? and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue of 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
and Boys, dend a podtaf 
cara request fc fo 
Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 
5 
LADIES FANCY WORK. 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS for 
rections for Making Knitted Work,ete. Tells how to 
make 2 Stitches. including South Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina Filling. Feather, 
Cover, ae. Pric cents. 
MASE nae E, RICK-RACK AND DARNED 
LAC * ‘TERNS. This book has_50 /llustra- 
tions, including Ib Darned Lace Patterns, Patterns and 
dy, Work-Bag, etc. Price, 50 cents, 
5 CoOL RED Cross- Stitch Patter: a. —- in the 
e 
A ee OF 100 CROSS-STITC H ‘PATTERNS FOR 
£ Woonea Work, ete. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
abets, etc. Price, 2 cents. 4 Tidy Patterns, Wets. 
Bahn IAL OFFER . 
J. ALLS, LYNN, Mass, 


years. Don’t pay double for ma- 
tle noise. Handsome and durable. 
BORTREE M’F’G C 
co R Ss E | the hips by strap and buckle, 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
tempted unprincipled manufacturers to sell worthless 
If +f You +thant 
Surniobing Goode for Men 
Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
etc. Patterns anf po EL Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano 
Instructions nia or aking Macrame Lace, Rick-Rack, 
a 
colores to be worked, for 0 2-cent 
Lyte Animals, aor. Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, 
:—J6-c. Book, 
5 Colored and 4 Tidy Ay oe all for $1. 
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BARNES’ 


PATENT 


VELOCIPED 
FOOT POWER 


MACHINERY 
For Amateurs. 
Outfits Complete 


FOR 


Business in the Workshop 


Lathes for Wood or Metal, Circu- & 
lar Saws, Scroll Sews, Formers, 
Mortisers, Tenoners, etc.,etc.Ma- 
chines on trial if desired. Descrip- 
Wer a 30 and Price List fr ? 


w. es : 2? N 
Rockford, Tih. 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt of 
Americ 
THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
4( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ment. 


20 Million acres of railroad land ee sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desire 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 

For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION. 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 



















SAWING MADE EASY. 
Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! ~ 





A boy 16 years old can saw logs fast .and eas 
MuRRAY, Portage, Mich., writes: “Am much pleased 
with the Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine. 
I sawed off a 30-inch log in 2 minutes.” For sawing logs 
into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 


MILEs 





of log-cutting, it is pnw less and unrivalled. Illustrated 
Catalogue FREE. Secnte Wanted, ura Cy pa- 
ee ddress MO MANUFACTURING 
., 163 E. Randolph Siete chien’ Th: 
«e 
I owe my 
Restoration 


to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 





Lees a Bow 


ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 

Itching, Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, oot inten 

tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 

es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, arene | allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn and Greasy Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Eusiders and Skin Beautifiers. 








Sold everywhere. Price, Coticura, 50 cents: Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Porrs R DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., BosTON, MAss. 





THINK OF IT NOW! 


Although much is said about the importance of a blood 
urifying medicine, it may be possible that the subject 
has never seriously claimed your attention. Think of it 


now! 
Almost every rson has some form of scrofulous 
poison latent in his veins. When this develops in Scrof- 
leers, or Eruptions, or in the form of 


ulous Sores, U 
Rheumatism or Organic iseases, the suffering 
Hence the gratitude of those 


that ensues is terrible. 
who discover, as thousands yearly do, that 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


will thoroughly eradicate this evil from the system. 
As well expect life without air as health wichout pure 
blood. Cleanse the blood with AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 
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